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Are There Too Many Artists? 


HE English mind just now is fruitful in 
T devices for raising funds to be applied to 

healing the cruel hurts of the South African 
War. It has been proposed’ that ten thousand 
artists be invited to contribute each one a work 
for a great national exhibition, at the end of 
which the galleries should be cleared’ by an 
auction sale. 

The New York Times reports that one of the 
knights of the brush, who knows how hard is 
the struggle of some artists, is reminded, by the 
suggestion, of the story of an old woman who 
was so deeply moved by a missionary sermon 
that she immediately sold her wash-tub, put the 
money into the treasury, and fell back on the 
parish for support. 

The number of young men and women who 
turn toward the fine arts for a career and a liveli- 
hood seems out of all proportion to the demand 
for their services and productions, A few years 
ago the editor of an art review estimated the 
average annual income of picture-painters at 
thirty dollars each. ~ 

Of course there is always “room at the top,’’ 
because it is not very thickly settled up there; yet 
even artists of unquestioned merit often find their 
financial footing quite precarious. 

An American sculptor, who made such a 
happy hit as to win universal praise for ene of 
his statues, had to wait four or five years for the 
next order. We know others, both sculptors 
and painters, of recognized ability, who often 
find it hard to make both ends meet. 

‘There is no danger that the work of producing 
really noble art will ever be overdone, and it is 
not the chief end of life to be rich. To one who 
is really in love, whether with a vocation or with 
any other sweetheart, poverty has no terrors; 
and it would be worse than useless to throw cold 
water on the aspirations of genius. But there 
may be more than one sensible application of the 
counsel given to the lad who was tempted to 
write verses—“ Don’t, unless you can’t help it!” 
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overlooked Mary Bell Browne. “Which 

saves me,” as she used to say to the girls 
‘at Miss Singleterry’s school, “the trouble of 
being homesick.” 

Mary Bell was not able to remember the time 
when she was anything but an orphan. Her 
life had been spent in various places; now she 
‘was put on a farm for her health;’ now sent 
to the city for her manners. It was a very 
large family, that of the Indiana Brownes. All 
of them were well-to-do, and proud of the fact. 
All were hospitable and believed in the obli- 
gations entailed by relationship. The little 
orphan was welcome under hauf a dozen roofs. 
But in no place did she stay long enough to 
Tearn to speak the word “home.” 

It was generally agreed that “poor Quinton’s 
girl” was to haveadvantages, and although this 
did not, with the Brownes, signify any pro- 
found degree of scholarship, it meant that she 
should be prettily educated. And so she was 
at Miss Singleterry’s. 

In appearance Mary Bell was tall, lithe, 
graceful, impulsive, and possessed of a sudden, 
illuminating smile. Her face was oval, and 
her eyes were a soft, dark gray, and humorous 
in their expression, 

And she was marked by one physical pecut- 
iarity which made all who looked upon her 
remember her over and above other human 
ereatures, This was an abundance of the 
most obvious golden hair, contrasting itself 
with heavy, dark brows and lashes, 

Now it chanced when Mary Bell was gradu- 
ated from school in the month of roses, and at 
the age of sixteen, that she was invited by 
her Uncle Fresham and his wife, who attended 
the graduation exercises and were much grati- 
fied at the deportment and beauty of their 
niece, to go with them to Alaska. The journey 
Iengthened itself as journeys will, and the 
Browne party not only visited Sitka, but the 
City of Mexico. They arrived at Indianapolis, 
their home, just before the Christmas holidays. 
Uncle Fresham Browne, who had not been out 
irom behind the counter of his thriving dry- 
goods shop before for twenty-five years, felt 
unsettled by his adventure into the world, and 
decided to take his wife and his daughter 
Bertha to Europe for a prolonged holiday. 

Since “poor Quinton’s” death at Rome when 
Mary Bell was a baby, the entire family had 
looked upon Europe with some suspicion. The 
determination of Fresham to give the Old 
World another chance was therefore looked 
upon something in the light of an overture, 
and to celebrate the event, all the blood and 
kin of the Brownes were bidden to the capa- 
oan mansion of the Sinclairs for Christmas 
week. 

Mrs. Sinclair was Sally Browne before she 
mautied a rich jeweler of Indianapolis and set 
up a house with twenty-four rooms—and an 
attic. Of all the prosperous Brownes, she was, 
perhaps, the most prosperous, and it gave her 
the greatest pleasure imaginable to gather all 
of her relatives under her imposing roof. 

Mr. Sinclair was a widower when he married 
her, and he had one son, David, about twenty 
years of age. These three endeavored to 
occupy the twenty-four rooms and the attic; 
but there were several rooms to spare. Mary 
Bell was invited to occupy one of these for 
‘Good and all. 

“You're to think of this quite as your own 
home, if you will, Mary Bell,” her Aunt Sally 
said, “It will add to our happiness to have 
youhere, Mr. Sinclair urges you to come as 
heartily as I do.” 

A house isn’t much of a house to my think- 
ing, without a girl in it,” said Mr. Sinclair, in 
Yociferous corroboration of his wife’s remark, 

‘Of course I want you to stay. And so does 
David! Don’t you, David?” 

« Pavid flushed, but frankly declared he would 
Just like to see her try to go anywhere else.””~ 

(You are all as good and sweet as you can 
bot” cried Mary Bell. “No girl was ever so 
blessed as T with unselfish friends. Just think 
how Uncle Fresham—”* 

“Oh, I don’t think I’d trouble about the 
Unselfishness involved. Eh, David?” 

I think we are very selfish, sit, in wanting 


T oe fate which apportions homes had 
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know.” 

“Interesting!” ejaculated his stepmother. 
“Eccentric, David, to the last degree. 
When she was a young gitl she preferred 
a horse or a cow to a new dress, And 
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“MARY BELL AROSE AND STOOD STRAIGHT AND FAIR ON THE LANDING.” 


{Bell Marie,” said David, so earnestly that 
Mary Bell was relieved when her aunt con. 
tinued in quite a businesslike tone of voice: 

“It has been decided among the relatives, 
Mary Bell, that as you will have a good 
opportunity this week to see all of us, you are 
to decide once and for all, where you want to 
live and with whom. We agree in thinking 
that your life has been too haphazurd. In out 
opinion, it will be best for you to settle down 
now, and learn to call some place home. You 

are welcome at all of our houses, as you know, 
|and each and every one has sent in a loving 
invitation to you. But in looking over the 
matter, I think you will see that Aunt Elizabeth 
has her hands too full; Uncle Fresham is going 
away; Cousin Lydia is deafer than ever, and 
admits that it makes her nervous to have young 
people around. That leaves Uncle Macy"s, up 
at Chicago, where, of course, you would know 
the very nicest people and have a great many 
advantages; and Aunt Tenrietta’s at Lafay- 
ette, where you would be sure to be contented 
and happy, for her home is as sweet a one as 
I ever knew; and our house. Now turn the 
matter over in your mind, my child, and make 
your own decision.” 

“You have neglected to mention the invita- 
tion sent by Miss Frances Browne, my dear,” 
said Mr. Sinclair to his wife, mischievously. 

“Yes, Aunt Frank actually sent in another 
application for you,” laughed Mrs. Sinclair, 
“She has done it periodically ever since you 
were born. I don’t think I took her into the 
family council concerning you, but she got 


wind of it someway, and said she was entitled | 


to consideration as well as the rest.” 

‘Entitled to consideration!” cried the young 
girl. “Why, any one would think I was con- 
ferring a favor by consenting to live with her!”* 

“Ridiculous view to take, isn’t it, David?" 
said Mr. Sinclair, in mocking accents, 

“What is it about Aunt Frank, as you call 
her?” David asked his stepmother, with a 





afraid of eabmen. 


speaking of dresses, did you never hear about 
Aunt Frank’s historic purple satin 2” 

“No. A historic gown in our family, Aunt 
Sally? Tell us!” 
. “Well, Aunt Frank, at the age of twenty- 
eight, was about tobe married, and to that end 
she bought a purple satin. Not that it would 
have been becoming, but Aunt Frank said she 
had always been partial to the expression, 
‘purple and fine linen.’ She intended to take 
it to a dressmaker in a town twelve miles 
distant from her farm. She had not been on 
that road before for two or three years, and the 
man she was to marry had bought in there, 
and Aunt Frank had to ride by his place. 
She drove along by her lover’s fence and 
scrutinized his farming, and before she had 
come to the end of his domain, she turned 


j her horse’s head and drove back again. ‘His 


potatoes,’ she told me, ‘would have broken 
your heart, Sally. And as for his com, it 
wasn’t even dropped with a marker. It would 
have driven me crazy to live near it. So I 
ended it that evening. It’s a pity about that 
purple satin, isn’t it? I shall never want it 


now.’ That was Aunt Frank’s only lament: 


over her lost love.” 

“She seems to be a woman of true philoso- 
phy,” said Mr, Sinclair, teasingly. “I should 
like to know her.” 

He had an opportunity that evening, for 
while they sat at dinner a telegram came, 
saying 

I arrive to-night. 





Be sure to meet me. Iam 
Frauces Browne. 


Amid much laughter it was agreed that 


Mary Bell and David should drive down in 
the surrey to meet her. 


transparent effort to tun the conversation. | poultry journal. I heard you saying the other 
“It cannot be possible that she is more | day that yon would like to write for publica- 
interesting than the Brownes I already | tion. Maybe if you asked Aunt Frank, she'd 


Jet you contribute to her chicken magazine.”” 

“Tl do it—when I go to live with Aunt 
Frank!” 

“Tf I thought you were going to live any- 
where else except at our house, after I have 
bought all those new books to read with you 
this winter, and ordered that toboggan, I'd 
cease to believe in the eternal principles of 
justice. | Seriously, Bell Marie, you must not 
think of going anywhere else. I heard father 
say he’d give you a coming-out party that he 
‘would be willing to have stand as an example 
of how he could entertain. And everything 
from turret to donjon keep is yours, princess, 
if you will but come.” 

‘The girl pouted her red lips playfully. 

“And you want me to give up all the pleas- 
ures I might have at Chicago with Uncle Macy 
and Aunt Janet—the music and the books and 
pictures—” 

“We'll buy any books you want, You could 
run up to Chicago when you wanted, for the 
picture exhibits and the ma—” 

“Ob, you absurd boy! How very, very 
ridiculous boys are!” David looked so bewil- 
dered at this that she would have apologized if, 
at that moment, the train had not pulled in at 
the station. By hastening, David and Mary 
Bell were able to place themselves near the 
great iron gates as the throng from the train 
came pouring out. Conspicuous among this 
hurrying crowd was a tall, thin woman in s. 
short skirt, carrying a hand-bag of the smallest 
imaginable size. 

“That's Aunt Frank! Don’t you think she 
looks like me, David?” whispered Mary Bell, 
saucily, Before David could answer she bad 
run forward and stopped the headlong woman, 
something as one stops a runaway horse. 

“If you come out this way, Aunt Frank,” 
Mary Bell said, quite gravely, “you will avoid 
the cabmen. David! Come here! David 
Sinclair, Aunt Frank. He drove me down, 
but he’s not a cabman, though he looks a little 
like it.” The old lady glanced sharply at the 
tall, singular-looking girl with her vivacious 
face, her obtrusive golden hair and her dark, 
heavy brows. 

“T am used to being made fun of,” she said, 
camnly. “It’s one of my luxuries, young 
people, to be afraid of cabmen. I have very 
few luxuries, so you needn’t grudge it to me. 
Tim not afraid of an unbroken steer, or of a 
colt. Tere are my checks. ‘Thank you, David. 
I brought down one trunk of eggs and butter. 
I knew Sally Sinclair couldn’t have too many 
things in the house with all the company she 
was going to have. My clothes and presents 
are in the other. I had my purple satin made 
up!” She didn’t seem to doubt for a moment 
that the young people knew all about the 
purple satin, and they were rejoiced that they 
were able to exclaim : 

“Oh, did you really! How interesting!” 
and Mary Bell ejaculated as they quittel the 
station : “Only fancy, David, the purple satit 

Aunt Frank looked pleased, and continued 
with the same aspect at breakfast. By noon 
the house was swarming like a beehive, and 
every one was full of mystery and activity till 
nightfall, when the huge Christmas tree was 
lighted in the circular hall, a tree so aspiring 
that it was necessary to go to the second story 
of the rotunda to secure the fruit from its 
topmost branches. 

The week was a gay one. There were sleizh- 
ing parties and family dances, dinner parties 
and candy-pulls, charades and theatricals, and 
basket ball and bicycle races in the attic. 
‘Through it all Aunt Frank kept a watchfal 
eye upon Mary Bell, as the others saw with 
amusement. But Mary Bell was not so much 
amused as the others. She was deeply curious 
to know why this peculiar woman should attach 
importance to her, a mere girl, a i 
orphan, a foolish, lighthearted child as she 
knew herself to be. 

There was something pathetic and appeal- 
ing about Aunt Frank, and Mary Bell felt to 
the recesses of her soul that she was to be 
made conscious of these’ qualities as no one else 
in the world had ever been. Nor was she 
wrong. One evening, as she was hastening 
along the upper hall from her room, where she 











“Uncle Fresham was saying,” said David, a8} had been to search for a forgotten fan, Aunt 
they sped toward the station, “while you were| Frank came out of the shadow on the landing 


up getting on your hat, that Frances Browne! 
was one of the best judges of stock in Indiana, | 


and that she had a number of activities, such 
as running a country store and editing a 


of the stairs and drew her down on the 
window-seat. 

“This is New Year’s eve,” she said, in a 
constrained voice, “and to-morrow my visit 
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ends—the first visit { have made anybody for 

eighteen years. It’s only just and fair, Mary 

Bell, that I should know what your decision is, 

snd whether or not you are going home with 
me.” 

Now to tell the truth, the passionate desire of 
Aunt Fiank for this consummation had been 
beating against Mary Bell’s soul all the week, 
as waves persistently beat upon the shore. And 
now she tapped the toe of her little bronze slipper 
ox the polished floor and stammered as she 
answered, and could not make herself coherent. 

“Phen you're not going!” said Aunt Fran! 
with couvietion. She stretched her long, work- 
wont hands out before her and stared at them 
with an absent-minded expression. “It wasn’t 
reasonable to expect it. When you were a little 
thing, teething and all that, I wanted to take you 
and gee you through your second summer, but no 
‘one would hear of it. Then when you got old 
enough to go to schaol, I asked for you again. I 
offered to hire a preceptress for you—any one the 
relatives would recommend. But they put me 
off. I know what they thought well enough. 
‘Tiey agree that a grim, businesslike house like 
mine was no place fora child. Then I built an 
office on aad kept all my business to that one 
room, and fitted up a parlor with a velvet carpet 
and a pizno and all the children’s books I ever 
heard of, and fixed a bedroom for you off of it, 
and invited the girls down to see it. I thought 
they might consider it a fit place for you then. 
But they said no. So I consoled myself the best 
Lcould. I adopted a little boy out of the poor- 
house. But he had the seeds of consumption in 
him and died the second year I bad him. I 
beard of a boy who had run away from his 
father because he was beaten, and I went out one 
biter Noveniber day—the first snow of the sea- 
son was falling—and got him out of the cave 
where he had hidden, and took him home and 
clothed and comforted him, and taught him how 
to live like a civilized creature. He became too 
civilized and stole thirty dollars from the office 
dawwer and made off with it. 

“Then I took a neighbor's daughter in, to go 
to school and act as my companion, and she ran 
away with my hired man. 
So T took to animals. I 
got dogs and I liked them 
better. They did not lie 
or steal or run away, or 
talk about me behind my 

* back, or meet me coldly. 

But still, I was not satis- 

fied. I wanted to see 

you, and I came up here 
for thré purpose and no 
other. -I like you even 

better than I thought I 

should. In other words, 

you have justified the 
feeling I have had for 
youall these years, And 
to tell the truth, I am 
much too fond of you to 
take you anywhere that 
you do uot want to go. 

‘And I ean see by your 

confusion, that you do 

not want to go with me.” 

‘Mary Bell arose and 
stood straight and fair on 
the landing. and peered 
down at the dancers 
whirling about the draw- 
ing.room. Ske could see 
David waiting for her by 
the door— David, who 
had planned such pleas- 
ant things for her that 
winter! David, in whose 
company she talked better and was more pleased. 
to be alive than in the company of any living 
creature! Then she looked at Aunt Frank, 
sitting, angular and dejected, on the window- 
seat. The shadows of age rested beneath her 
eyes. Her brow was seamed with narrow 
theughts—thoughts about work and money- 
making and mean neighbors and shirking help. 
Her face was grim and stem and would have 
been altogether forbidding but for the look of 
intelligence and the lurking spirit of humor 

however flogged to its hiding-place, would 
reassert itself, and peep forth from the snapping 
Dlack eyes, 

A sense of her own yonth swept over Mary 
Bell. She was conscious of hidden springs of 
Jove within her, of strength and joy, and elate 
and generous with this sweet feeling of the 
Power to bestow, she cried in her clear, penetrating 
voice: 

“Dear Aunt Frank, you are quite mistaken! 
Ido want to go with you! I want to go where L 
am needed. I want a real place in the world— 
not & make-believe one. My mind is quite made 
up, Aunt Frank—and it’s so seldom that it is 
subjected to such an exertion, that you must 
excuse me if—if—I talk a—little queerly!” Her 
voice broke and the tears would have started had 
she not chanced, at that moment, to look at 
Aunt Frank’s face. It was transtigured. 

‘They were calling for the Virginia reel down 
below, for it was almost at the stroke of twelve, 
‘and they meant to speed the old year merrily. 

“Come, come, Aunt Frank,” cried Mary Bell, 
seizing her by the hand, and dragging her after 
her as she tripped down the stairs. “You must 
be my partner. No, not this time, David. 











What's that, Uncle Macy? We're to lead the 
reel? Aunt Frank and I? Quick, then, the 
music, or the clock will strike!” So up and 
down and in and out, balancing, chasséing, 
whirling, bowing, went the two, the voluminous 
purple satin skirts and the diaphanous white 
ones all in a pretty confusion, the adorable 
golden head and the prim gray one close together. 
And in the midst of it the clock struck twelve, 

‘There is something awful about the passage 
of time, if one stops to think, So the dancers 
would not stop, but whirled along as fast as time 
itself, and the music beat down the regrets and 
the sad old memories that were lying in ambush 
for them, and heartened up hope and fresh 
resolves and kindly thoughts to take the open 
road with them for the New Year. 


“‘pocToR pIcGEO IssusD FORTH." 


“Kiss me, Aunt Frank!” cried Mary Bell,"as 
she Jed that lady to her seat after a breathless 
gallop about the hall. “Listen, dear people. 
I'm going home with Aunt Frank! But she 
keeps no ogre’s castle, Do you, Aunt Frank? 
I shall not be shut fronr sight of mortal man.” 

“No indeed, my dear. Far from it.” Aunt 
Frank held out her hand to David, as if she 
intended this remark to convey some especial 
intelligence to him, and he, bewildered, took it, 
‘keeping his eyes fastened on Mary Bell’s glowing 
and beautiful face. 

Mary Bell made a funny little courtesy. 

“Thank you all, kind friends, for your goodness 
toa poor orphan child,” she said in affectionate 
mockery. “Aunt Frank, the New Year and 
your new daughter are at your service.” 
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Ths, schoolhouse is 
Sigh nd many rods ton jeer wall on 
the site toward the river. imestone rock 


of the base of the wall ai caves, and 
of ten is the district schoolroom. It is mob 


later schoolroom, sufficient, as pupils a1 
few tere, Tt len door, the walls are 
‘Stionthly cut and made as presentable as possible, 


naps and charts are fastened to the rock, 
and the seats are set on the earthen floor. Of 


ff, sixty feet 











course the Jight can come.trom the front only, 
but-with the assistance of on cloudy day 
itis enough. On one side of the schoolroom i 
large briek fireplace, and the blazing logs make 
the caveroom cheerful, even on the gloomiest 
days. 

There are 


passage through the pat 
three feet thick, is used room on stormy 
This play-room, twelve by fourteen feet 
ize, is not so large as the schoolroom. 
@ face of the cliff which contain 
es of Indian signs are cut deep 
Tock, and have been there for generations—pre- 


wall of rock only 
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of splendid water bubbles out of the rocky floor. her, th hoolroom is so comfort- 


Another apartment, which adjoins the school- able and interes! iat it is well liked by the 
room and is connected with it by an arched children who are taught there, 
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JOT the least important 
mersiver of our house 
hold on the sand-hills 

wes our colored cook, Mrs, 
Jemina Belfontaine. I happen 
to kvow that this was her 
ame, for T wrote it down in 
our household account-book 
when we fist set up our,estab- 
lishment; and T saw it once 
again in the address of a letter 
Lread for her. When she first 
came to work for us, my wife, 
who vas not familar with 
Southern evstoms, was doubt- 
ful how to address her, and to 
be on the safe side, called her 
‘Mrs, Belfontaine. 

“Law, ma’am,” she said, 
after the first day or two, “I 
ain’ use’ to bein’ call” Mist 
Belfount’n, an’ it kind o” ‘fuses 
me! EF I gets to thinkin’ 0° 
myse't as Mis’ Relfount'n, 
Y'll be so proud I won't beable 
to exck. Dey doan’ nobody 
call me Mis’ Belfount’n. Dat's 
wat dey use’ to call my ole 
missis, Ev'ybody calls me 
‘Mimy,’ or ‘Aun’ Mimy,’ or 
‘Sis’ Mimy,’ an’ T feels ‘mo’ 
comf'table w’en I'm call’ bya 
name I'm use’ to.” 

So.we walled ker “Aunt 


” 





~~ ‘Nature was in a generous. 
nod when she planned Aunt 
Mimy, for she could not have — 
weighed Jess than three hun- 
@red pounds, She was of 
chocolate-brown complexion, 
and possessed the cheerful dis- 
position ‘of her race and the 
genial good nature that usually 
cuameterizes iat peopie.|) Auli Mimy generally 
wore a gay bandana head-handkerchief when 
about her work in the kitchen, but on Sundays 
she blessomed out in a bonnet of antique style 
and decoration, a gift from the former mistress, 
of whom she always spoke with respectful 


aifection. 

Aunt 3imy bad been recommended to us by 
‘an acquaintance in the neighboring town. We 
were hoarding tor a few weeks at the principal 
hotel while the process of installation into our 
new domain was going on. There were repairs 
to be made on the fine old house we had bought, 
frrniture to be purchased, and servants to be 
hired. For us, as strangers to the country and 
the people, the task of obtaining competent domes- 
tic help was a difficult one, and we accepted with 
gratitude the Kindly advice of the warm-hearted 
people among whom we had come to settle. We 
mentioned to one of them. a gentleman of position 
and standing, and who, by the way, had been 
brought up in the neighborhood where my farm 
‘was, that we wondered where we could get a 
‘good cook. 

“T think I know just the woman you want,” 
he said, after a moments ion... “I know of 
no better cook than old ps Who used to 
belong to old Colonel Belfontaine, my wife's 
father. Her mother once belonged to Major 
MeAdoo, whose place you have bought, and 








“SEVERAL MONTHS LATER, AUNT MIMY BROUGHT ME A LETTER TO READ," 


Colonel Belfontaine got her with his wife. She 
has been cooking in town here, but the people 
have moved away, and I think you can get her, 
She was at our house the other day, and told my: 
wife she was tired of town, and wanted to move 
back into thg country, in the neighborhood of the 
old place. Negroes are like cats, yon know. I 
don’t mean the young negroes, who like to 
wander, but the old generation, who cling to. the. 
old customs and the old places. I’m sure Aunt 
Mimy would be delighted to go, for it would take 
her right beck into the neighborhood where she 
was born and raised. I'll send her around, if 
you'd like to tall to her.”* 

Lthanked my kind informant, and the next 
day Aunt Mimy appeared at the hotel. She was 
introduced into our sitting-room by way of the 
back stairs, which must have been of unusual 
width to accommodate her. I was indeed some- 
‘what frightened at her bulk, and she seemed to 
surmise the direction of my thoughts. 2 

“Yas, suh,” she said, “I know I'm big, but 
I’m a mighty light eater. You see I’ve done 
got my growth, an’ it doan’ take much ter keep 
me up.” 

Our interview. sas satisfactory. We were 
pleased with Aunt Mimy. She seemed neat, 
respectful and intelligent. Ter skill had been 
vouched for, and we engaged her to cook for | 


Tidienlously small, although apparently quite up | made so much money in de railroad business dat 


to the local standard. 


he’s quit dat an’ stahted a bank. Banks is whar 


Aunt Mimy entirely justified our good opinion | dey makes money, aint it, sub?” 


of her, and more than met our expectations in the 
matter of her art, She could not only cook most 
of the dishes we were accustomed to, but made 
us acquainted with numerous Southern delicaci 
some of which would tempt the palate of an 
epicure, We had suggested that she live in the 
house with us, but she said that was not the 
| Southern custom, and she was not used to it; 
she would prefer a house of her own, where she 
could receive her friends and provide a home for 
a young niece who lived with her. ‘There were 
several small houses on the estate, most of them 
log cabins, and we assigned her one of these, sit- 
uated near the main road, about a quarter of a 
mile from our own house, She was in our 
kitchen by daylight In the morning, and except 
when she was off duty; remained until after 
the supper-table had been cleared away and the 
Kitchen work completed. She had a young 
colored girl to assist her; but she had small 
confidence in the powers of most young people, 
and insisted on seeing for herself that everything 
‘was properly done, 

“Dese young folks,” she was wont to say at 
times, “is not good fer much. Dey aint had de 
trainin’, Dem ole times wuzn’t ev'ything dey 
‘wuz cracked up fer, but dey did do one thing— 
dey arnt cullud folks how to wuk, an’ some of 
“em has mos’ forgot how, sence dey ben free.” 

She made one exception to this general rule as 
to the worthlessness_ of young people, and that! 
was inthe case of hersonTom. We first learned 
of this son shortly after she came into our service, 

“’Seuse me, suh,” she said to me one day in 











the dining-room, “but is you evuh run ’ctoss 
my son Tom at de-No'th? 

“Why, ni 
that T have.” 


“Yes,” I said, “sometimes.” I had painful 
memories of a bank where I had lost a consider, 
able sum, 

“Uh, huh!” she said in triumph. “Dat’s wiat 
I lowed.” She put her hand in her pocket and 
fished out an old-fashioned knitted purse, from 
which she extracted a new bank-note, 

“Tf reckon he made dat five-dollar bill, don't 
‘you, suh ?” 

I glanced at the money. It was a note of an 
Ohio national bank. 

“Yes,” Isaid, “I suppose he did make it, in 
a way.” 

She put it-carefully away. 

“Your son doesn’t forget his mother in his 
prosperity,” I remarked. 

“Oh, no, suh, he always sot a heap o° sto’ by 
his mammy, An’ I’m proud o’ him, for dey ain’ 
no yuther young cullud man w’atevuh went {om 
dis place dat evuh sent back as much money to 
de ole folks as my Tom has, an’ he's de only ong 
sent back any money he made hisse'f.”” 

Several months later, Aunt Mimy brought me 
a letter to read, 

“It’s f’om my ‘Tom, sub,” she said. “I knows 
de han’write. “My niece reads my lettuhs, but 
she’s gone to town to stay wid her mammy a day 
or $0, 80.1 "lowed you or Mis’ Annie woulda’ 
mind readin’ it to me.” 

I took the lettery It was written in a lange 
hand, with some faults of grammar and spelling, 
bui on the whoie, a creditabie production. 1 did 
not think it quite a commereial hand, however, 
nor was the style that of a man necustomed to 

| weighty affairs. 

Among other things it said, in substance, that 





at least I don’t know | the writer had found bankinga somewhat uncer- 


tain business, that it had its ups and downs; that 


“Well, suh, dat ‘peahs to me kinder quare. |it had opened the way for him, however, to a 


‘He’s ben at de No’th three or fo’ yeahs, 
‘wuz mos’ sho’ you'd ’a’ met ‘im somewhar, 





an’ I | place in a state institution, where he would be 


sure of steady employment for a. year or two, and 


“What part of the North | would know what his earnings would be; and 


is he in?” I asked. “You 
know theNorth is a pretty 
big place, Aunt Mimy.” 

“He's ben in Noo Yo'k an’ 
Boston an’ Providence an’ 
Rhode Islan’. He wuz in 
Cleveland w’en I got my las’ 
Jettuh f’om “im.” 

“How does he like the 
North?” I asked, with mild 
curiosity. 


jes’ like write folks, long a3 
dey got de money an’ behaves 
deyse’ves.”” 

“What is yourson doing?” 
I said, somewhat interested 
in this philosopher who had 
sueceeded in discovering the 
true secret of prosperity and 


conduet. 


ness—runnin’ a hotel, I 


yonduh.”” 

“Ye must be a pretty 
bright man,” T said, “to have 
succeeded so well.”” 

“Oh, yas, suh,” she said, 
mistaking my meaning, “he’s 
sev'al shades brighter’n J is, 
My husban’ wuz a_yaller 
man. An’ he’s smaht, too, 
or he nevah would ‘a’ clumb 
up so fas’. I'm proud o' my 
‘Tom. Ef dese yuther good- 
for-nothin’ young boys would 
do like my ‘Tom, dey’d he'p 
dir mace to git out’n de land 
o' Egyp’ aw’ de house er 
bondage, an’ be somebody, Like w’ite tolks.”” 

It was some time after this conversation before 


that he expected to be so busy that he might not 
beable.to write to her with his usual regularity. 
Aunt Mimy listened with a pleased expression 
to the reading of the letter, and when I handed 
it back, took it as tenderly and held it as care. 
fully as if it had been a live thing. ‘ 
“T reckon he’s done ben ‘lected to de legisintur, 
or sump’n,” she said with conviction. “TI always 
Kmowed fom his cradle dat my Tom would git 
along in de worl’.” 
‘Tou vuyil w teel proud or nim,” 4 sud, 


“He likes it fus'-rate, suh. | It's true he changes hie business pretty often, 
He says cullud folksgits ‘long ' but then he seems to get into something better 


every time.” 

“Oh, yas, suh,” she replied, “dat wuz allus de 
way wid Tom—nevuh satisfied, allus tryin’ to git, 
sump'n bettab. But nevuh did I ‘spec’ to seea, 
boy o’ mine 2 officuh o’ de state. Do you reckon 
he might git to be gov’nor?” she asked, a little 
doubtfully. 

“T don’t know, Aunt 





‘Time works 


progress— thrift and good. wondrous changes. But whether he ever does 
| Or not, as long as he is an honest man, and ears 

“He said in his las’ lettult | a living, and doesn’t forget his mother, you have 
dat he wuz in de hotel busi-| reason to be proud of him.” 


Aunt Mimy did not hear from her gon for some 


s'pose,like de Jeff’son House, | time after the receipt of this letter; at least, she 
whar you put up in town) made no mention of him in our hearing. Eight 


or nine months later she asked my wife one day 
if she could be spared from the honse a half-hour 
in the morning and another in the afternoon, it 
she would maké if up by coming earlier and 
staying later. When asked the reason for this 
request, she sald: 

“T gota sick manat my house, Tuse' to know 
his mammy w'en he wuz a baby, Fae’, we 
bilonged to de same w'ite folks an’ wuz raised on 
de same plantation. He's ben away a long time, 
an’ he's come back to de ole neighbo*hood, an’ all 
his folks wuz gone, so I done tol’ im I'd take keer 
0 im till he got well. He gits out'n his head 
oncet in a wile, an’ my niece Sally is too 
young ter be lef? "lone wid ‘im all de time. It 
ain’ nothin’ ketchin’, for the doctuh says 80." 

“What doctor has he had?” I asked. - 

“Dodsin Fiay, sun. t1e’s pen to see “um 


Aunt Mimy’s son’s name was mentioned again | twice, an’ he’s comin’ agin dis evenin’.” 


in my hearing. One day I asked her, casually, 
if sho had heard from her son lately. 

“Yas, sub,” she answered, “I gota lettuh fom 
‘im las? week.”? : 

“How’s the hotel getting on?” I asked. 


My wife gave her the required permission. 
We asked her, from time to time, how the sick 
man was getting along. For a while she seemed 

| to think: he was mending, but later her answers 
were not reassuring. She took a warm interest 


“He's done quit de hotel business, suh. He in the patient, and we thought she must have 


says dey wa’n’t money enough in it, 
into de railroad business now. I ‘spec’ he’s 


He's gone loved his mother very much, for she seemed quile 


sad at times, and we knew of nothing else to mar 


runnin’ one o’ dem big railroads up dere in de her usual serenity. 


No'th. He couldn’ ’spec’ to get nothin’ like 


jall de wite folks to do; an’ co’se it’s nach’ul 
for de write folks not to want our folks crowdin’ 





| dat to do down heah, ’eause dey aint enough for to see my wife. 


Doctor Hay was called to our house one day 
Before leaving the house after 
his visit, he spoke of Aunt Mimy’s guest. 

“By the way,” he said, “I have a very inter- 


‘em, for dey wuzn’ raise’ dat-a-way. Wat dese esting case down here on the road, at your 


young cu"Ind folks wants to do, is to git out'n 
heah an’ go to de No’th, whar Tom says dey’s 
plenty o’ room an’ plenty o’ money, an’ dey kin 
have a chance like other folks,’ 

Some months later the subject came up agnin, 
T have forgotten in just what connection. 

“How's your son Tom getting along?” I 
asked. Has he run his railroad into the hands 
of a receiver yet?” 

She did not understand my last allusion, soshe 
answered only the first question, 








cook’shouse. It isa young mulatto, of unusually 
fine physique and more than average intelli- 
st the kind of man who, with fair 
| Opportunities and some strength of character, 
might have been of some use in the world. But 
he took a wrong turn somewhere, ‘and dissipation 
and disease have simply used him up. We is 
practically dying of debility; he hasn't vitality 
enough left to recruit his losses. 

“It’s a queer case, too, in other respects. 
Occasionally the man is delirious, and from his 





“He's gittin’ along fine, suh, climbin’ up de| ravings, one can imagine what a variety of 
us at the wages she named, which seemed to us) ladder ev'y yeah he stays at de No'th, He’s| experiences he has undergone, He would see 
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to have been a hotel bell-boy, a sleeping-car 
porter, and an attendant ina gambling den. But 
the most curious phase of his delirium is a 
constant fear of pursuit, as if he had escaped 
from prison and were afraid of recapture. Poor 
creature! In just about ten days he will be 
contined in a narrow cell from which there will 
be no escape.” 

One day, a week or two later) 
not appear in the morning at th ronr, but 
sent word by her niece that her guest had ‘died 
the night before, and asked that we excuse her 
for 2 day or two, to attend to the preparations 
for the funeral. 

Of course we acquiesced, an limy’s 
young assistant did the kitchen work until her 
retin, 

Early next morning Aunt Mimy came up to 
the house. Her eyes were swollen with weeping, 
and we sympathized with her distress, which we 
imagined grew out of the natural tenderness of 
her heart, either at the mere presence of death, or 
at the loss of the son of her old friend. 

“JT come up to E you an’ Mis’ Annie if you 
had any objections to my buryin’ de young man 
wat died at my house in de ole plantation ‘ 
buryin’-groun’ over yondeh on de hill?” | 

There was an old burying-ground on the place, | 
where the slaves of former days had laid their 
tired limbs to rest when their long day of toil was 
over. It was surrounded by a dilapidated picket 
fence, and overgrown with weeds and Jong grass, 
amid which, here and there, a sunken place or a 
rotting headboard showed the purpose for which 
the enclosure had been used. I did not much 
like the idea of making further interments there, 
and I suppose jection i 
my eyes. 

“His gran’mammy use’ to b’long on dis planta- 
tion, suh, an’ all his folks is buried dere, an’ I 
know he wouldn’ res’ easy in his grave ’less‘n he 
wuz laid “longside of ’em.” 

1 reluctantly gave the required consent, and 
she thanked ine eftusively and went away some- 
what comforted. The funeral took place the 
next day and was largely attended by the colored 
people, with the usual melancholy delight of 
their race in mortuary exercises. We could see 
the cortége wind across the tield in the distance, 
until it reached the low hill where ashes were laid 
oashes. and dust to dust. 

’ Mimy came back to work the morning 
after the funeral. She was very quiet during the 
rest of the week, and sad of face. Once or twice 
my wife found her weeping softly in a corner of 
the kitchen, but respecting her grief, appeared 
not to notice it. p 

On Sunday afternoon of the next week, my 
wife and I took a walk over to the old burying- 
ground. We did not speak as we approached it, 
and our progress over the soft earth made no per- 
ceptible noise. Before we reached the ruined 
fence, and while yet outside of the fringe of trees 
and bushes that surrounded it, we heard the 
sound of low sobs which seemed to come from 
some one inside of the enclosure. 

We drew softly near, and peered through the 
‘vushes. Gur oid cook, dressed in the deepest 
black, had thrown herself across the low mound 
of a newly made grave, in an attitude of utter 
abandonment. 

“Oh, my po’ boy!” she said between her sobs, 
unconsciously borrowing almost the words of an 
ancient Hebrew king, who had a wayward 
“Oh, my po’ boy, my po’ Tom, why couldn’ you 
stay ‘wid yo’ po’ ole mammy? She’d’a’ wukked 
for you, she’d ’a’ hid you, she’d ‘a’ died for you— 
O Tom, my po’ boy, my po’ boy!” 

We stepped softly away so as not to intrude 
upon her grief, fter that, we asked her no 
more about her 
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general way the different kinds look so 

much alike that the beginner in bird 
study is apt to find them confusing, if not 
discouraging. They will try his patience, no 
matter how sharp and clever he may think 
himself, and unless he is much cleverer than 
the common run of humanity 
he will make a good many 
mistakes before he gets to the 
end of them. 

One of the best and_com- 
monest of them all is the song- 
sparrow. His upper ‘parts are 
moitled,.of.course, since he is 
a sparrow. His light-colored 
breast.is sharply streaked, and 
in the middle of it the streaks 
usually run together and form a 
blotch. His outer tail-feathers 
are not white,.and there is no 
yellow on the wings or about 
the head. These last points 
are mentioned in order to 
distinguish him from two other 
Sparrows with streaked breasts 
=the vesper-sparrow and the 
savanna. 

By the middle of March song- 
sparrows reach New England 
in crowds,—along with robins 
and red-winged blackbirds,— 
and are to be heard singing 
on all hands, especially in| the 
neighborhood of water. They 
remain until late autumn, and 
here and there one will be 
found_even in midwinter. 

Thesong, for which this 
sparrow is particularly distin- 
guished, is a bright and lively 
Strain, nothing very great in 
itself, perhaps, but thrice wel- 
come.for being heard so, early 
in the season, when the ear is 
hungry after the long winter 
silence. Its chief distinction, 
however, is its amazing variety. 
Not only do no two,birds sing 
precisely alike, but the same 
bird sings many tunes. 

Of this latter fact, which | 
have known some excellent 
people to be skeptical about, 
you can readily satisfy yourself 
—and there is nothing like 
knowing a thing at first hand— 
if you will take the pains to 
keep_a, singer under your eye 
at the height of the musical 
season, You will find that he 
repeats one strain for perhaps 
a dozen times, without the 
change of a note; then sud- 
denly he comes out with a song 
entirely different. This second 
song he will in turn drop for 
a third, and soon. The bird 
acts, for all the world, as if 
he were singing hymns, of so 
many verses each, one after 
another. 

It is really a wonderful per- 
formance. There are very few 
kinds of birds that do anything 
like it, Of itself it is enough 
to make | the song- sparrow 
famous, and it is well worth 
any one’s while to hear it and 
see it done. Nobody can see it without believ- 
ing that birds have a true appreciation of music. 
They are bette off than some human beings, 
at all events. They know one tune from an- 
other. 

A lady correspondent was good enough to 
send me, not long ago, a pleasing account of 
the doings of a pair of song-sparrows, which, 
as she says, came to her for six seasons. 

“One year,” she writes, “they happened_to 
build where | could watch them from the 
window, and. they did a very curious thing. 
They fed the little birds'with all sorts of worms 


3 cenerat are_of.many kinds, and in a 
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of different colors until they were ready to leave 
the nest; then the male brought a pure white 
moti and held it near the nest; which was in 
stems of a rose-bush_a few inches from 
the ground, on a level with the lower rail of a 
picket fence. 

“One of the little birds came out of the nest 









| dusty road into a hedge.” One or two experi- 
ences of this kind are sufficient reward for a 
good deal of patient observation. The singer 
of this pair of birds, my correspondent says, 
had ten distinct songs, one of them exceedingly 
beautiful and peculiar. 
The song-sparrow's nest is usually built on 


THE SONG-SPARROW.- 


at once, and followed itsparent, who went 
sidewise, always holding the dazzling white 
morsel just out of the youngster's reach. In 
this. manner they crossed the lane, climbed 
the inclined plane of a wood-pile, and passed 
through a fence and across a vegetable garden 
into an asparagus bed, in which miniature 
forest the little traveller received and ate the 
moth. 
“Another nest was built on the bank of a 
brook on the farther side of a road. Out of 
this nest [ saw two little fellows coaxed with 
these snow-white moths, and led across the 








the ground, and the bird is one of several 
kinds that are known indiscriminately by country 
people as ground-sparrows. 

Song-sparrows seem to be of a pretty nervous 
disposition, to judge from their behavior. One 
of their noticeable characteristics is a twitching, 
up-and-down, “ pumping” motion of the tail, as 
they dash into cover on.being disturbed. 

Readers who live_in the Southern States see 
these birds only in the cooler part of the year, 
but must have abundant opportunity to hear 
them sing as spring approaches. 

Braprorp Torrey. 
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Cold Water and Health. 

Locke’s “Thoughts on Education,” which 
‘was published in England in 1693, found many. 
readers both in the Old and New World, Locke 
was a very wise and kindly adviser, says Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle, especially on moral questions, 
and even those cautions whieh seem so laughable 
today, show him to have been far in advance of 
his time. One of his instructions would scarcely’ 
appeal to modern parents, for he not only advised 
mothers to wash the child’s feet daily in colt 
water, butadjured them to “have his shoes so thin 
that they would leak.” 

Josiah Quincy suffered under these instruc 
tions. When only three years old, he was taken 
from his warm bed, winter as well as summer, 
carried down-stairs to a cellar kitchen, and 
dipped three times in a tub of cold water fresh 
frum the pump. He was also brought up with 
entire indifference to the state of his feet, and 


owned that in his boyhood he sat more than half 
the time with them wet and cold. Yet he felt no 
bad results, 

If we are a delicate generation, perhaps a. 
perusal of these ancient rules of health might 
Serve to show us the reason. 


er 


Durer’s Ring. 


Those who visit the quaint old city of Nurem- 
berg always seek out, although with inuch pains, 
the iron ring in the network of the Schine 
Brunnen, a beautiful fountain in the market- 
place. A légend, very sad and yet lovely, is to 
be remembered in connection with it. 

Albrecht Diirer, the artist, had a wife who 
made him most unhappy, for she was jealous of 
his work, and tried by all possible means to 
hinder him from doing it. Still he loved her, 
and always bore her persecutions patiently, but 
when she died, he was seized with remorse, and 
wept bitterly because he had not, after all his 
care, suoceeded in making her happy. 

‘That night he cried himself to sleep, and this 
was his dream: An angeF came into the room, 
and held up before him the wedding-ring which 
had been taken from the hand of his dead wife. 

“This has not been a. pledge of love and affeo- 
tion to thee, poor Diirer,” said she, “and I have 
come to remove it from thee. I will turn it into 
iron, as an emblem of the chain thou didst wear, 
and it shall be inserted in the most beautiful 
fountain of this town, as a memorial of, thy life 
and works, and an imperishable honor fo its 
citizens.” ; 

‘Thereupon the angel vanished, carrying off the’ 
ing, and when Diirer awoke the token could not 
be found. Then the news spread that a miracle 
had been performed, and soon after an iron ring 
was noticed inserted in the railing of the fountain. 
No one knew who put it there, and no opening 
in the ring has ever been discovered. ‘The good 
people of Nuremberg, even those of to-day, say 
it isa miele, but the guilds call it a specimen of 
workman's craft. 
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Coquette’s Conscience. 


Coquette was not a gay little girl, as you may 
imagine, but a bright little fox-terrier in San 
Francisco, who nad three lovely puppies. 

At the house next door lived a fine large 
at that time also the mother of a, 
f two gray kittens. ‘These lived 


fin 
i mamma in a big basket under the 


wit 
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ivy-geranium hedge, which was all that separated 
the two lawns, and was easy to jump, as both 
Coquette and “Malty” could testify. 

Coquette’s babies lived in rather finer quarters ; 
a big box lined with straw, on the back piazza, 
Gne day when Coquette had left the box for a 
little run around the place, just to keep up her 
strength, something very tragic happened. She 
came back to find Madam Malty standing up 
on her hind legs, looking over the edge of the 
box with what Coquette thought at least a very 
evil expression. 

Quick as thought, Coquette seized her by the 
nape of the neck, and giving her two or three 
hard shakes, flung her off the steps upon the 
ground, and then stood, rigid with rage, waiting 
for her to get up and be chased home! But poor 
pussy never got up! Coquette had done far 
more than she meant to do, and pussy’s neck | 
‘was broken. 

Coquette’s master was watching the affair; 
and he now saw her, iooking very sad and 
ashamed, go and smell at the cat as if to make 
sure what she had done. Then she slowly crept 
off to her puppies. The master curried away 
pussy’s body, hoping she would soon forget ail 
about it. 

But soon came a shrill, sharp mewing from 
behind the hedge! Out jumped poor Coquette, 
and after listening nervously a moment, she 
bounded over the hedge, and soon jumped back 
with a kitten in her mouth. She tucked it 
carefully among her own babies, and then got 
the other. 

‘Then all was quiet, and her 
the box and found the whok 
dinner together! So good little 
and brought up the children she had mac 
orphans, Her master had a fine picture taken 
of her with her kitten babies, and lucky it was 


1 to 


he did so, as you will see if 
you finish the story. Coquette 
‘was finally lost, or stolen, and 
no advertisement brought her 
home. 

‘About a year after, her 
master had business ‘in a 
distant part of the city which 
Kept him over lunch-time, so 
he went into a restaurant for 
ameal. He was greeted by 
a joyful little dog, which he 
felt positive was Coquette; 
but the proprietor was as 
positive she was not. 

‘The man said he had bought her at a dog sale 
only a few months before. Still her old master 
was sure, and she seemed to know-him well. 
They talked and argued a Jong time, until at last, 
the proprietor sai 

“T can prove it is not your dog, for Pet”*—as 
he called her—“has a trait no other terrier dog 
ever had.” : 

“What's that 2” asked Master No. 1. 

“She loves cats,” said Master No. 
eats with ‘em and sleeps with ’em!” 

“That settles it!” Iaughed the old master. 
“It ig my Coquette, and I'll convince you of it 
in less than an hour.” 

“Ta like to have you,” answered the new 
master. 

So the old master telephoned home ‘ofl 
daughter to come to the place, bringing wi 








“She 





the picture of Coquette and her_kit While 
they waited for her arrival he nich, While | 
Coquette trotted back and forth them. 


‘When the young Indy came, the dog's joy-at ) 
seeing her ought to have convinced the man, but 
he hated to give up. When Coquette sat. on the 
lady's lap beside the picture, the man had at last | 
to admit that she was the original of the portrait. | 

Then came another strain upon Coquette’s | 
conscience when she was taken away, for she 
Joved both men, and wanted to go with her old 
friends, yet wanted to stay. She tried hand to 
make the restaurant-keeper and the cat come 
with them, and finally reluctantly went, leaving 
the man the richer by her price, but the poorer 
by one good mend. L. E, JOHNSON. 
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OUNTRY~ BOYS ~ WHO. 


8 
and 


ol 


and influential friends; 
ith little or 
jon and without 


the first class, whether they are seeking 

carers in journalism, in medicine, in law, in 

engineering, in chemistry or in any other field 

usually find little difficulty in securing employ 

ment, and if they possess capabilities above the 
jerate success is almost certain, 

the seco ‘are tremendously 

capped, owing to the immense changes 

business kas undergone in the last twenty-five 

years. Their chance of securing employment 


parents, Yor they are 
responsible, and as they live at home, 
Gres less money; the demand for working 
very nneh Jess than the supply; the cost 
of living is high, fing in 


many the 
‘wages paid; owing to the number o! wving 
college and school every year, willing pt 
low wages, and sometime’ none at all during the 


first year, the places worth having are very few, 
and clerks are a drug on the market. 


Requisites for Success. 


eceed i 
, lite or no aM 


education, should at least po: 
without the slightest tendene: wroat or lung 
trouble, cellent letters of recommendation from 
parents, clerzymen, teachers and any previous 
employer, together with persistenee and pluck 
above the aversge, and an aptitude for some one 
business or trade. 


aving no 
‘an imperfect 
robust health 


‘The tend special- 
ization. 1 for 4 
example, Ends employment with a newspaper or | carefully examined the interior. Summoning up | leading evening paper 


a pilnting-offiee, be wi 

find the workers divided 
in many classes, each 
having a particular task, 


‘hich each is supposed 

1. The a" 

r the a 

fuck of ali trades” is 


generally out of place, 
Suceessful business 


or forty years agi 

day there aze mor 

there is a better sti 

of public school educa- 
tion, and it becomes more 
difficult every year for a, 








man without large capital f engage in businesse) 
T jen yeurs ago, man} 
cami 3 the purpose of going 
for the 


sea. Toxiay ig vessels are very few, 

steunships bave crowded them out of the great 
ocean carrying trad ‘he shipping business 
then gave employment sands of Americans. 
‘Today shipping-masters and mates are out of 


“a want a jon! 


employment or engaged in other work, after 
spending years acquiring the navigator's tue. 
With the sea-captains passed the ship-brokers 
and their clerks, ship-chandlers, sailmakers and 
stevedores, What remains of thig once wealthy 
trade is largely in the hands of foreigners, 


Vanished Opportunities. 


Another trade identified with shipping that has 
been almost obliterated is that of the cooper. 
Pi ye ago, as this is the great oil-producing } 
, the refined oll was shipped | 

barrels, and this condition 
gave employment army of coopers. An 
inventive genius evolved what is known as the 
“tank” steamship, which carries the oil in bulk 
after it is pumped into the compartments of the 
hull. In a year or two the cooperage industry 
suffered a great shrinkage, | 

We also find that the big de it stores 
have crowded many shopkeepers to the wall; | 
that the business of the wood-engraver has | 
greatly diminished ; that the demand for type. 
setters has been curtailed by the introduction of 
‘the typesetting machine; that pens once made | 
by hand are now made by machinery; that shoe- 
makers and many other skilled mechanics have 
been replaced by machines which do not require 
skilled labor, and which can do about everything 
but tall; that horseshoers \ess- makers 
are much less in demand, owing 1 substitu- 
tion of electric power for the horse. 

‘We find that the very, foreign population 
controls certain trades. lustrate: English- 
men are represented in the shipping and export 
trade; Germans are important factors in the 
same industry, and more so in the drug, florist, 
grocery, truck-farming, jewelry, cigar and hard- 
ware trades; Italians control the foreign fruit, 
boot-blacking and crude contract labor markets; | 
Irishmen are notable successes as lawyers, | 
doctors, contractors, politicians, builders and | 
policemen; while the great yachting fleet of 
America is manned by Norwegians, Swedes and 
Englishmen. 

About a year ago, a seventeen-year-old. 
walked down crowded Nassau Street and stop] 


before the window of a big store. Peering in, he 


all he en 
spoke e superintenden| 
stood near the door, saying blunt 
ly: “I want a job!” 

‘The superintendent, a kindl; 


man, replied gently; “There is 
none for you here, m: 
“But,” persisted ig 


stranger, “I must have one!”” 


beab low.” 

The muickly glanced over 
the store, “Just look at all those 
cameras over in that comer!”* he | 
said. ‘No one will ever buy them 
piled up that way! I will rear- 
yange and clean them for fifty 
cents.” 1 
“All right,” said the kindly /| 
At will be worth fifty 


merel “go ahead. 
cent rid mr 
‘The strange id go ahead, and in three 


the dna department of that store looked 
like . 
Fifty cents was paid him, and in consideration 


of the quickness and handiness he had shown he 





‘we 
arrival i 
the young reporter, 


“We have no room for y 
and I am sorry, for you appeal 


joston and one fi 
led in 
luck did not win, 


is a very bright fellow, but he is still getting only 
six dollars a week. 

It was not a pleasant after the late war 
with Spai stopped in Broad 
way by strong young men, wearing 

Zncle Sam's infant ‘form, 
ked for mon  Todg 
"They were from the 


niany of them far from 


home, and th 
the opportuni 
All complained that it was imp 


sibl rk, and many 
be urn home, When 
two great _snow-storms occurred 


early in the.winter, it was mther 

startling to see young men in 

volunteer uniforms shovelling off 

the snow on Broadway and 
wghfares. But they ha 

it to live, and were glad oi 


e 
hanee. 
sgn oe nl 
rooklyn and studied archi- 
tecture at Pratt Institute. He 
graduated with credit to himself, 
but it required a year of hard, 
determined effort before he secured employinent, 
and then only in a little village on the outskirts 
of the greater city, but within its limits, 
In journalism many fail and few succeed. ‘The 
coveted places are 


OH le young 
is preferred the 
although young mer have had 


experience on inland papers have, in certain 
instances, made notable successes, 

Coming across the City Hall Park one bitter 
cold day a few months ago, a shiveri ig 
ma i'n gt et wae woe 
saying: “I beg your pardon, Iammnot a 
but will yoit speak to me?” 

“Yes, Go ahead, What do you want?” 

“The trouble is,” he replied, “I am in great, 
distress. I have been here for three weeks 
looking for work, which I uae I have 
pawned everything I have, do y cout and 
‘yest."” Opening his thin overcoat, he showed that 
itcovered only linen shirt. His.story was true, 
and he was helped, hoped that 
he is at home again reams, 

On the other hand, the advantage of catching 
opportunities with a warm grasp is the 
following incident: Patrick 
sented the United States government in Chile a 
few years ago, when the sailors of the Baltimore 


were killed, was on asteamship 
Aboard the 
¥ m Francisco, 


bound from 
‘same ship 


on his way search of a fortune, 
‘He had been a reporter, and it occ im 
that Mr. Egan, although a get 
| him a place on the staff of ‘per, 


A Clever Proposal. 


Watching his chan 
“When you ative i jou will be 
besieged ‘by reporters for an interview. They 
‘will bother and annoy and probably mis: it 
you. I think that I can be of assistance to you, 
if you desire it, At all events, I am at your 
service.” 
“Indeed!” said Mr. Egan, 
your proposition? 
“E am a newspaper man. ‘Time rests idly 
on our hands, You 
an interview 
yourself, J 
will write it out. 
You correct it. In 
that way your views 
will not be misrepre- 
sented. 


i. Egan: 


“And what is 





Egan consented 


leaving his baggage 
on the wharf, e 
cab, and rode 


on Park Row, for the 
was aftemoon, He asked for the editor, 
ppeared. “Have you heard,” asked the 
er, “anything from Mx. Patrick Egan yet?” 
“No,” was the reply. ““Wehave twomen out, 

and can’t find him.” 
“Well,” said the stranger, “I have a three 
thousand worl. interview with him in my 
pocket. No newspaper can get that interview 


my terins!”’ 
"you?” 
‘o-and-so of the San Francisco —, 


on the same ship as Mr. Egan.” 

“Pl give you double rates.” 

“No, I want a place on the staff. 

A discerning editor, he required no win; 
give the young man the place he sought. 
two years. this Californian worked 
faithfully ut was for 
home, owi 

‘Two young artists came 


Teame 


. ‘The Wes 
his pictures, but 
jough he half-starved 
himself in the effort. ‘To-day he is hand at work 

as a sign-paint 
as fortunate enough at the 


v jostor 
| was made a salesman at six dollars a week, He sat pet a few orders, and his little success 





“NO NEWSPAPER CAN GET THAT INTERVIEW." 


| encouraged astudio. Subsequ 

his fortune and while he would iketll 
return home, he will not give in, and is strug. 
glingon, earninga scant living, making occasional 
illustrations for periodicals and advertisements, 

Two years ago a Broadway business man 
inserted this advertisement in the Herald ; 

- WANTED: A strong, Intelligent 
with parents. Wages 33.00 a we 
third floor, 241 Broadway. 

‘That morning about nine o’clock I called at the 
office of Mr, S. An astonishing sight met my 
eyes. The office was on the third floor, and the 

stai nded almost straight up for three tlights, 
ciate third floor the hall was crowded with 
boys—all the little fellows near the foot of the 
stairs and the big ones at the 


they we 
making al ninal effo1 the fir 
gee a 
‘Mr. S, arrived and sent for a policeman, 


the building of two hundred and 
‘nd others Kept coming all day long, 






Even Small Wages Eagerly Sought. 


yusant men al 
i ork for from tire 
a week, 


ten dol 


Ilmow lished Trish lawyers— 
‘two are not \dges—who landed in 
the metropol in or twenty years ago, friend. 


Jess and penniless. ‘They secured their legal 
education at Cooper Institute. Anow of 
twenty. young American lawy re strug. 
eli wake both ends meet. Tt may be said 
that there is plenty of room at the top, but it 
is true that the 
climb to the top is harder 
today it ever was 
before, 

‘One day, some years 
ago, a young lad became 
the offiee-boy of a wealthy 
Spanish export house 
haying an office in lower 
‘Wall Street. 
naturally bright 
was disco 
fact that his employers 
talked §} and his 
usefuiness| to them was 
limited. after he . 
had been in their em-“oisriacen sv 4, 
ploy he astonished one NOUN GER MANE 
of his employers by replyin; question in 
Spani ling his partner, the business man 
asked thi number of questions in Spanish, 
and they were answel intelligence in 
the same language. ‘The id acquired the 
Spanish language during enings at home, 
with the aid of a teacher|to whom he paid a 
small sum. 

\, PIO id satisfactory, rew: 
thal esi ake himself of sae il 
th loyed hin. one 
the wealthiest young men 

A young man of Glens 
tice elected treasurer of the Empire State, 1 
with a bright future, is the owner of a daily 


ked him once why he did not come 

id engage in business, and he 

replied in this way; “That is a matter I have 

considered, soa off we made the 

same reply: ‘No. I prefer a large fish 
in a small pond, rather than 


a little fish in 
the Atlantic Oc 
what my going 


would mean. hay, 

ve ea iho 

but I wo 

. My advi ‘o 

there, or if there, not 
stay there." More chances ex 
elsewhere.”* 

T asked a millionaire banker 


munities existed 
i wy, as existed 
twenty-five years ‘ago. is 


reply was: “No, There are not 
so many. Industry and honesty 
are not the only qualities required 
of those in search of employment, 
nor will they always produce suocess in busitiess.” 

“Would you advisea young fellow togo West? 
Does Honice Greeley’s advice, ‘Go West, young 































| nan,’ still hold good ?”” 


A Millionaire Banker’s View. 


He replied: should not advise lies 
young man it tal, DOr 
should T advi re with 


out the cases are almost desperite. 
Any ne from the interior and suc 
here, in my opinion would achieve a 
greater su ities. A majority of 
the rich men nikations 
of their fortunes outside 
ow of many young men,” he wet 0D, 
talented and capable, but are breaking 
lown from overwork and worry, If they live 
long enough money, their health will 
not permit the njoy it. Tt is also true that 
this is an age of young men, 
prematurely gray-he i 
in any other city in 
T have heard of - 
fifty years of seo fave lost their employ- 
ment. One was the superintendent of mill 
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COURTSHIP SUNDAYS. 

The Dutch November, like our own June, is 
the month of marriages, but the good people of 
Holland are more businesslike in these matters 
than Americans are, and it is the usual thing with 
them to compress match-making In all its branches 
within this single month. The four Sundays of 
November mark the four stages of the courtship, 
and each is known by its individual name, as 
“Review,” “Decision,” “Purchase” and “Posses- 
sion” Sunday. 

On Review Sunday in every village, the whole 
population lingers after church while the young 
people parade about, youths and maidens gazing 
at each other, but shyly forbearing to speak. 

Decision Sunday is a long step forward. After 
the service, each bachelor approaches the maiden 
of his choice with a ceremonious bow. He must 
be shrewd, for from her manner of responding he 
is to judge whether it is the part of wisdom or of 
danger to make further advances. 

If the test of Decision Sunday is safely passed, 
the suitor waits a week, and upon Purchase 
Sunday calls upon the parents of his beloved. 
‘With their approval, he may appear on Possession 
Sunday as a prospeetive bridegroom. 

November is chosen as the fittest month of the 
year because the hardest work of farming is over, 
and the comfortable time of gathering the harvest 
1s the merriest season of all, Possibly, also, the 
Dutch lords of creation are not averse to having a 
wile to cook for them, and make them comfortable 
during the long winter, 





BEECHER’S FEE, 

‘The power of an orator can be largely measured 
by the degree of confidence which he inspires, and 
judged by this standard, Henry Ward Beecher 
Tust de reckoned among the greatest speakers of 
‘modern times. Men who heard him in the pulpit 
or talked with him out of It could not question 
the sincerity which showed forth in his face, his 
‘manner and his voiee. 

Mr. Beecher was on a lecturing tour and Major 
Pond, his manager, was sitting beside him in the 
railway ear. Suddenly the preacher slapped his 
hand on the little wateh-poeket of his trousers and 
drew forth a small envelope. For a moment he 
looked at it in surprise, then opened it and 
‘smiled. Presently he turned to his companion. 

“Major,” said he, “I married a great railroad 
‘magnate @ few months ago, and‘as I was taking 
Jeave of him, he handed me an envelope, which I 
slipped in my pocket, unopened. ‘That was tho 
last I thought of it until to-day. Just now I 
opened it, and this is what found.” 

The major took the envelope. Within it were 
five one-thousand-dollar bills. 





A COMPLIMENT SPOILED. 


A funny little anecdote of the poet, Whittier, 
Nas recently related, which exemplifies charac- 
{eristieally poth his ‘considerate kindliness and 
the well-known defect of his vislon, 

Ata plento gathering on the banks of the Merri- 
mac he had ehanced to stray along a wooded path 
at some distanee from the rest of the company, 
When, coming up quietly behind two little girls in 
ther first teens who had also wandered awey 
ftom the others of the party, he overheard their 
Conversation. Fourteen isa sensitive as wellasan 
awkward age, and one of the two, a tall, angular 
Sitl, was almost erying because she had heard 

ne of the boys say she “looked Ike a guy in her 
Tew dress.” ‘The dress was a rather bright red, 
made over from an elder sister's, and her own 
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anxious suspicions that tt was unbecoming were 
thus cruelly confirmed. 

“What's this—what’s this?” Mr. Whittler broke 
in benevolently. ‘Thee needn’t mind what a rude 
boy says about it, Mary. Thee looks very well 
indeed,”—Mary began to smile,—‘‘under the trees 
here, and with that bough in thy hand. Why, 
‘Mary, thee looks like an Oread!” 

Mary blushed with pleasure, and the poet, with 
a friendly nod, emphasized his pretty compliment, 
by repeating, “Like an Oreqd, Mary, dressed all 
in green. Does thee know what an Oread is?” 

Poor Mary! She was not very sure what an 
Oread was, but she knew only too well the color 
of her dreadful dress. She had forgotten that 
‘Mr. Whittier was partially color-blind, and could. 
not distinguish between green and red. 


AMPLE PROOF. 


‘Viadimir Vassilievieh Stassoy, says the Atlantic, 
4s the director of the Imperial Public Library in 
Russia, and has not only accomplished a vast 
amount of literary work, but has been identified 
for the last fifty years with the artistic and Uterary 
movement of the nationalist party in Russia. He 
has always had the strongest national feeling, and 
in that respect he differs widely from Tourgeniev, 
‘who has never been thoroughly in touch with the 
younger generation of his own countrymen. The 
two men were friends, but they never agreed. 


‘The subject of Poushkin was invariably danger- 
ous. Stassov did not admire the poet; Tourgeniev 
would not hear a word of disparagement of him, 
On one occasion Stassov called upon the novelist 
at his hotel, and found him suffering from gout, 
and consequently in an irascible fraine of mind. 
‘The talk drifted imperceptibly to Poushkin, and 
led to the usual dispute, in the course of which 
they chanced to agree upon some trifling point. 

ssov called attention to the fact that.for once 
thelr views coincided, At this Tourgeniev burst 
Into a loud laugh, and began to pace the room in 
his wadded jacket and wide plush shoes, waving 
hig hand, and speaking in @ tragi-comical voice: 

“Agreed, are we? Agreed, indeed! Why, if 
the moment should ever come in which I felt that 
L agreed with you about anything, 1 should rush 
to the window” (here he sulted the action to the 
word, and shuffied to the window on his gouty 
ib. “‘fling it wide open and call to the passers-by: 
‘Help t hel Rt ‘Take me to a lunatic asylum! I 
agree with Stassoy 1?" 

‘here was & hearty jaugh on both sides, and the 
evening ended, as one of them wrote, “Ih such & 
happy and genial mood as rarely happened with 
us two.” 





PURSUING THE ARGUMENT. 


Earnest of heart and soul as he was, John 
‘Wesley was not without a quiet humor, having its 
rise, perhaps, in his store of common sense. ‘This 
it was which sometimes came to his aid, when 
even his eloquence did not suffice to.accomplish 
his chosen work. 

“On Thursday, the 20th May [1742}," says his 
journal, “I set out, The next alternoon I stopped 
alittle at Newport Pagnell, and then rode on till I 
overtook a serious man with whom I immediately 
fell into conversation. He presently gave me to 
know what is opinions were, therelore 1 sald 
nothing to contradict them. 

He was quite 





“Bue this did not content him. 
uneasy to know whether I held the doctrines of 
the decrees that he did. But 1 told him over and 
over we had better keep to practical things, lest 
Wo should be angry at one another. And ‘sb we 
did for two miles till he caught me unawares, and 
dragged me into a dispute before 1 knew where I 
was, He then grew warmer and warmer; told 
ae fat 1 was rotten at heart, and supposed T 
Was one of John Wesley's followers. I told him, 
‘No, am John Wesley himselt’ 

“Upon whieh he would gladly have run away 
outright. But being the Detter mounted of the 
two, 1 Kept close to his side, and endeavored to, 
show him his heart till we came into the street of 
Northampton,” 

What a picture this ist The man who did not 
Wish, t0 be converted, straining to shake off the 
Wesleyan arguments! But Wesley Js the better 
mounted, and he cannot do it, 80 they scamper 
into Northampton together, 





THE TRUTH OF A PROVERB. 


‘That a man who Is bis own lawyer has a fool for 
a client has often been admitted with much sorrow 
and expense. A new instance of the old truth has 
recently been reported by a contemporary. 


Some years ago a Southern lawyer brought suit 
against the South Carolina Railroad for damages 
tohis property, He lost the ease in the superior 
court, but insisted upon earrying it to the supreme 
court, where he represented his own case, He 
Degan his argument by saying whinsieally: “May 
it please the court, there is an old French adage 
which says, ‘A: mati who is his own lawyer hath a 
fool for a client.” 

‘The next week the supreme court pronounced 
its dectsion, which was adverse to the Southerner, 
He was in Augusta at the time, but received the 
annowneement of lils second and final disappoint- 
ent by means of a telegram sent him by a prom- 
inent judge, who was an intimate friend of his, 

‘The telegram read as follows: “Judgment for 
defendant in error. French adage afirmed by 
supreme court.” 





THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE H. 


Among the many good stories of legal lights 
which Sir Edward Russell has told in his recent 
book, “That Reminds Me — is one of a Serjeant 
Chanhell who had the English habit of hitting off 
his h’s, 


One day before Mr. Justice Creswell, a some- 
time saver of sly and dry things, a Snip case 
was being tried, and Serjeant Channel was on 
one side and Sit Frederic Tresiger on the other. 
Every time the former mentioned the vessel he 
called her the Zvlen; every time the other counsel 
mentioned her he called her the Helen. At last 
the Judge, with quaint gravity, sald: 

“Stop! "What was the name of the ship? 1 
it in my notes the Aven and the Aelen, 


‘Which is ite” 
‘The bar grinned. ‘Then ‘Tresiger said, in his 
biandest and most fastidious manner: 
“Ol, my lud, the ship Was christened Helen, but 


she lost her hin the chops of the channel 








SCOTLAND was not ye opular with the Eng- 
Ush, during the latter bale of the eighteenth 
cent ary and Fox expressed a common opinion 
when he said, “I would not be my frst for all | 
Of iny second’ that is contained in my whole.” 
Answer, “Scotland.” 
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Crowning a Snow-Queen. 


It all began because five-year-old Gracie 
had just found out what a May-queen is. 
She was the pet of the house, and Sister 
Jeanie, who was eleven, said, after she 
had told Gracie all about it, “You shall be 
our May-queen next spring, darling.” 

“Twant to be May-queen now !” said 
Gracie. “I want to see how it feels; and 
I want a crown.” 

“Why, Gracie,” said Jeanie, “you can’t, 
for there are no flowers. A’ May-queen 
must have a crown of flowers, and it's all 
snow outside, The flowers are covered 
up” 

“I want to be May-queen!” insisted 
Gracie. “I want to dreadfully, Jeanie!” 

‘That afternoon, as they weré taking a 
walk, she suddenly shouted, “There's 
flowers!”” pointing to some brilliant holly 
berries. “Now I can be May-queen right 
away, can’t 1?” 

‘When they got home, Jeanie told mamma 
all about the queer notion that little sister 
had got into her head. 

“Why, let her be a snow-queen, then,” 
said mamma, brightly, “We'll turn the 
little party I was going to let you have 
next week into a sort of May-queen—I 
mean snow-queen — frolie; and crown 
Gracie with holly, if it’s a bright day.” 

“-Twould be very queer, wouldn't 
it?” asked Jeanie, slowly. 

“Tt would be quite unusual; but it’s 
hice to be the inventor of something new, 
isn't it? We can call It a snow party, 
and although part of the time you mnt 
be indoors, you can all play out for an hour if 
it’s bright.” 

“Let's roll a great big snowball for her throne!” 
cried Paul, suddenly. He had not said a word 
before about the party, thinking, no doubt, that 
it was a girls’ affair more than a boys’. Parties 
usually are, 

“Ugh! how cold it would be to sit on!” said 
‘nana, with a shiver. 

“Oh yes, please let us! We'll put the fur rug 
over it, and a woollen rug under that, and she 
needn’t sit there long, anyhow,” pleaded Jeanie. 

“Well, dears, if it’s a bright day, and you are 
all perfectly well,” said mamma. 

It was a, bright day, and they were all well 
and blooming, When thei little guests had 
arrived, they played indoor games for an hour, 


and then were asked to put on their wraps for 
«an outdoor frolic, 





it was nothing but fun, with so many willing 


hands, to roll a great snowball. By mamma’s 
Alirection 


n they ended it under an evergreen-tree, 
Whose bending brariches were heavy with ice 
and frost-trimmings. ‘This made a beautiful 
‘inopy over the snowball throne. 

When all was ready, Gracie, in her white coat 
‘and hood, mittens and leggings, was lifted up on 
her throne, holding a sceptre—a cane covered 
with gilt paper—very tightly in her white- 
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mittened fist. ‘Then Paul put a holly erown on, 
while repeating the following lines that mamma 
had written, It may be said in passing that 
mamma was not used to writing verses, but 
these pleased the children greatly: 
“Queen of the May Is all very nice, 

But you shall be queen of the snow and ice; 

Snow for your throne and a holly crown, 

And subjects awaiting your smile or frown, 

‘Numberless smiles, and frowns but a few, 

Will show our queen to be wise and true; 

For she knows that the best of all fine arts 

Is to reign as a queen of loving hearts.” 


Brother Paul and his chum, Dick White, stood 
on either side of the snowball throne, with tall, 
ipoles in their hands. They were the queen’s 
heralds. And the rest of the children came up 
to greet the snow-queen, with bows and shouts 
and wavings of handkerchiefs; and Tip, the 
terrier, stood up on his hind legs, he was so 
excited. 
It was all over with in a few minutes, for a 
snow throne is a cool place to sit. 
| Then the snow-queen and her sub- 
jects went in to a snow-white table 
trimmed with evergreen and spark- 
jing with diamond dust. 

And the supper was 
| white, too, some of it; 
| baskets of pop-corn and 
frosted cakes being the 
whitest part of it, and 


orange “sherbet””— 
made by squeezing 
orange juice into 
tumblers of clean 

snow, and stirring 

it well together with 
plenty of sugar—being the coldest and snowiest 
part of it. 

After supper each child ys asked to catch a 
cotton-woo! snowball, in which was a pretty little 
souvenir of the snow-queen’s reign. 

Tt was a tired and sleepy little queen that took 
off her holly crown at bedtime, 

“I mow it’s a great deal nicer to be a snow: 
queen than a May-queen, mamma,” she said, 
drowsily. 

“Yes, darling, but remember that the best of 
all is to be the queen of loving hearts,” said 
mamma. Ayre Wintis McCuLLoven. 
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CUPID OF THE CREW 


Merwin, Samuel 
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'T may have been “Cupid” Hayen’s plump 
| figure, or perhaps it was! the chubby face, 
that made him look small; at any rate, his 
size was usually underestimated by two inches 
and his weight by twenty-five pounds. He was 
inthe preparatory department,—second year,— 
and he was “country” all over—came from 
Shawneetown or somewhere down 
in “Egypt.” No one knew just 
how,poor he was, or suspected that 
the matter of his getting through 
school.and. college hung upon his 
chance of making the life-saving 
crew*—sixty-five dollars a month 
for nine months of the year. Ever 
since the Treasury Department at 
Washington, twenty.years before, 
had selected a site forthe stationon 
forthwestern University ground, 
life-saving erew had been 
made.up.of.colleze and academy 
men.Dhe erew fellows thought 
Qupid’s persistence was only 
stupidity, for every one knew that 
either Jimmie Gregg.or Big Bow- 
man would get the vacant place 
when Berry should be graduated, 
in June. 

Meantime Cupid was “cram- 
ming.” He did not seam exactly 
bright, but he was a glutton for 
swork-—and the boys gave him 
plenty. | The two other “subs,”” 
although willing enough, knew 
their business too thoroughly tobe. 
imposed upon easily, and so the 
little fellow took the meanest of 
the work. - 

‘Through the early spring, he 
spent his evenings at the life- 
savers’ station, —his own room 
wasn’t heated,—and in something 
more than.a.month he had waded 
through all the books of instruction 
in the little library. What he 
learned seemed to stick, and he 
‘was pleased all through when set 
on the captain’s desk and made to 
recite the signal code, glibly as a 
machine; and even then the other 
subs did not take him seriously, 

When, for his utter lack of self- 
consciousness, that. imposition 
grew monotonous, the boys put 
him to committing to memory the 
annual reports, Firmly. conyinced 
that it would count in the service 








Station on University grounds, Eranston.Lit. 


crowd. laughed, Cupid flushed, 
and the patient old captain said 
things that were not recorded on 
the station log. And still the 
boy, stupid as ever, thought he 
stood a chance. 

Cupid’s greatest fault was his 
lnc of tact, He was continually 
blundering upon truths that are 
not pleasant to old hands who haye devoted 


years to finding short cuts through the depart- | 


ment regulations. 

One Saturday morning in April, after swab- 
bing the boat-room for Williamson, number 
three, and polishing the Lyle gun for Bush, 
number six, he came into the living-room with 


in the front room, a dripping blue paint- 
brush in one hand. 

“Say, Berry —” 

“Well, what is it?” said Berry, without 
looking up. 

“Do you work the arms and inflate the 
Jungs at the same time, or do you begin with 
the abdomen pressure and —” 

“Will you keep still” 

“Well, I got mixed a little —” pleaded Cupid, 
with much humbleness. 

“You'll get worse mixed if you don’t let me 
alone! If you want to know anything, why 
don’t you look it up?” 

Berry lifted his_eyes. just as| Cupid was 
disappearing, into the book-closet. “Here! 
Come out of there! What are you doing with 
that brush ?” 

“Painting the truck.” 

“No, you aren’t; you're painting the carpet. 
See it? Take a good,look at it! Now get 
some benzine from the outside locker and clean 





‘\ AFTER FIFTEEN MINUTES CUPID'S MAN SHOWED A FAINT SIGN OF LIFE.” 


see it, Put your feet up.again, my boy.” 
This from Williamson, on the bed. 

“Tle’s getting altogether too fresh,_Had the 
nerve to,tell_me we ought to patrol the beach 
instead of the road.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Ye been thinking... Suppose we send him 
up the beach? By the time he has waded 

| through three miles of wet sand and climbed 
| thirty breakwaters and six barbed-wire fences, 

| he'll be a new boy. Do him worlds of good.” 

| Williamson slowly sat up. “Berry, my 
boy, you were bom to be a guardian of youth, 
Ym proud of you, ‘Delightful task to rear the 
tender thought—brain'—whateverit is. You'll 
make a man of Cupid yet.” 

“Tommy Potts can ride his wheel up the 
road and punch the clock.” Berry. meant the 
watchmian’s.clock, which resisters, the move- 
ments of the patrolman. | “Cupid ‘won't see 

‘him, Where's my -cap?” With a laugh 
| Cupid’s guardians adjourned to the station. 

Cupid was delighted, He Iud 
no oilskins, but he borrowed a 
sweater, rolled up his trousers and 
pulled his little cap down tight on 
his head. To complete the decep- 
tion Berry handed him a Coston 
signal, and then they-ali joined in 
catechising him on the “Duties of 
Patrolmen” until he was sutfi- 
ciently muddled to be fit, in their 
opinion, for service. 

Fairly on the open. beach Toft 
Lake Michigan, Cupid forthe first 
time felt the strensth of the wind. 
The whirl of it snatched his breath 
and held him staggering for a 
moment, But he pulled the collar 
of the sweater higher up and 
struck out. 

On his left was |the colleze 
campus, now a bleak forest that 
seemed to hold no life, ncthing but 
shadow and. space; and nearer, 
the low pitch of ground that would 
be lifting into high bluffs as he 
went northward. Ahead was 
sand, miles of it, and heavy sky 
and: wind, rain, sleet—something 
that bit and stung and cut into 
hands and face, something he 
could not dodge, but must meet 
doggedly with teeth pressed hard. 
‘To the right, stretching as far as 
he could see, a gaping black thing 
was writhing and heayiug, and 
ever pitching up_masses of white 
and higher films of gray that some- 
times caught a red gleam from the 
lighthouse, a. mile north. 

‘He climbed the first breakwater. 
‘It was slippery and his foot caught 
ona spike, but he recovered. He 
plowed through the sind, which 
shifted and clogged his wey. He 
tried the firmer sand, near the 
water, and walked more easily. 
The wind.swept down, a clean 
drive from the Straits. It jerked 
at his coat, it slapped his face, it 
wrestled and tussled with him 





















examination, Cupid absorbed pages and pages |a more than usually thoughtful expression, |thatup. Movequick! The eaptain’ll be along | titfuily, laughing shrilly througt: the elms| oF 


of Atlantic coast casualty tables, which could 
have nothing’ to do with the Great Lakes 
District. His first beach drillhas gone down into 
history. It.was during a convention of charity 
workers at the university. A special exhibi- 
tion drill had just been ordered when Rerry 
yas called home by sickness in the family, and 
Cupid wwas allowed to take his place. 

The beach drive and the station_grounds 
were crowded with spectators, and all Cupid’s 
theoretical information, in its eagerness to find 
an outlet, jammed tight in his head. He sue- 
ceeded in fouling the shot-line so badly that 
the shot missed the stationary “wreck” by ten 
yards, and the captain, forthe first time in five 
years, had to order out the Spare line and bégin. 
all over again,....Then Cupid misjudged the 
holding power of sand, and failed to sink the 
sand-anchor within two feet of the required 
depth, so.that just as a small-boy was sliding 
down in the breeches-buoy' the hawser pulled 
out with a jerk, and shears, hawser, running- 
gear and boy fell flat along the sand) The 
£6: Northwestern Untvérgity, ateBvanston, Tilinois, 

rmerly maintalned om bilge of Lake Michigan. 


4 life-saving station and ieerew composed of students, 
n 1874 the government took over this station, onlisted 





and keeps 
the pay 
Pers of the university, ‘Tho 
aixty-three lives. 


in twenty years only, it had saved three hundred and | 


| Berry was trying to study. 
| “I’ve been thinking,” said Gupid, “about the 
| patrol. Do you know, you fellows don’t do it 
| vight.” 

Berry, who was deep in the Norman Con- 
quest, offered no reply. 

“The mules say to patrol the beach, and when 
you,fellows go around by the road you can’t 
see the beach at all for nearly all ‘the way. 
From ‘fhe lighthouse to Wilmette you're a 
quarter of @ mile inland.” 

“Weill let you do it yourself if you know so 
much about it.” 

“Tt isn't me. It’s only what the mules say. 
I thought you fellows might not haye noticed 
it” 





“Get away now; I’m busy.” 

Cupid stood around for a few moments, then 
broke in again: “You see, when there's a right 
way anda. wrong way —”” 





“Say, Cupid, when we want.you to instruct 
us in the regulations we'll let you know. Now 
keep still!” 

“But you don’t understand — 

“Shut up!” 


Cupid dodged_a_ “Medieval Europe” and 
went back into the boat-room to paint the 
truck-wheels for Peters, number four, mean. 
while refreshing his memory on the method of 
resuscitation, Halfan hour later he reappeared 


{ 





in.a few minutes.” 

Cupid looked ruefully down at the big blue 
spot, surrounded by little blue spots; then he 
set to work without a word. 

twas ona night perhaps a week later that 
Berry, Bush, Williamson and Peters were 
assembled in Berry’s room at the little club- 
house opposite the station. 

“Tt’s a bad night,” said Bush, standing at 
the window and looking_out. A cold, lard 
Tain was driving against the glass. 

“Came up sudden,”. drawled Peters, from 
thesofa. “It’s doing damage to the sea-wuil. 
The four-by-four on top was beginning to wo! 
Toose before I came up, and half the sand 
backing is washed out.” 

“Who's on watch 2” 

“Tommy Potts.” 

“What's he doing about it?” 

“He's gob Cupid busy piling in brush to hold 











| the sand.” 





“Any lights out?” asked Williamson. 

“A couple. I think they're Milwaukee 
freighters. Guess they’ll make the harbor 
all right. They’re moving right down the 
lake.” 

Berry’s feet came down from the mantel, and 
he sat up with a jerk. “Boys, I’ve got it! 
Now’s our chance to rub it into Cupid.” 

“>Twon’t do any good; you can’t make him 





the campus. He stopped, turned his back snd. 
leaned hard against the wind. Oui of the 
| surf slipped a flatwave, noiseless, swift. Ina 
second it was past him, curling and winding 
around his feet and sliding him Gown toward 
| the frothing jaws. He fought it, gasping, and 
was pulled to his knees before it syould leave 
! him; then he ran in terror up to the bluff and 
| sank against a rooted tree. 
| Looking weakly back, he saw the station 
lights almost at hand, and he was ashamed, for 
| this was but the beginning; and mumbling the 
| “Duties of Patrolmen,” he stiffened his chest 
| and.pushed on. 
| | The sensation called to,.mind his first swim, 
inthe lake; the plunge, the breatliless chili of 
the hard water, the swift-working muscles, 
then the glow. By the time he was past the 
campus, beyond the observatory dome that 
loomed through a rift in the clay_biuif, his 
second wind was coming. Still the main aud 
~ wind were cold, and he ran past the water. 
works, for he was tempted by the warmth of 
the boiler-room. Patrolmen on government 
duty must be machines, not men. 

He passed the lighthouse, under the big 
steam_fog-horns whose black muzzles flared 
oyer_the bluff top and belched out warning. 
The Sound seemed no louder thhn the roar of 
the surf, but he knew that it carried miles over 
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He wriggled through a ‘barbed-wire 
his coat-sleeve. He czowded on 

.ch narrows and struggled through 

slen wine opened and 

, half a hundred 

dd was even stronger, and 


lack; and away out, 
be, nothing showed 
and vastness, ‘with a few twinkling 


were not to stray 

ight, these allie distant ones 

almost hidden by mist i 

guarding them—he, a patrol 

States Life-Saving Service. Au 

fatiebemt and he felt sweater , 

fo Esti 
man came running alo 

north. He pat his mouth an 

shouted: ‘Find — telephone! —wreck— 


always 
not 


reports bad flashed 


i line; but you can’t reach ‘em 
‘There's two people aboard, I thin! 
ing just before I started down.” 
run to a telephone and get word 
quick as you can!” 
‘paul said nothing, nodded 


line.” He snatehed it up and tested it by j 
with his hands; it was new and strong. “No 
that block.” Tt was a small iron 


other seemed stupid, but, evidently giad 
leader, worked willingly enough. 
few moments a ware came fumbling 


. Choosiig a lull, 
fast to a spile a 
ot bandas ecep ieely lose, 


ition. From 


i ia 
: 
rt ew that he must 
foam; he knew it 
would overwhelm and strangle him. At last 


there came another lull. He stepped back, rin 
He had forgotten to 

thought struck him as 

cont and sweater weighed 


i . horribly. 
it must be near, 
Ho felt for it. with one foot; then something white 


and big and seething loomed before him, and he 
fought despentely. ‘The water seemed suddenly 
to give way beneath him, and his Inees struck 
bottom. He s ward, caught his 
breath “and ie i wae pounded over 
him ard he staggered, but stood. It was uot a 
big wave, after all, 

‘Murmnring thonks, he floundered ab 
knocked about, but gaining. He reached 
white bowsprit, gripped it, and three breakers 
rushed over bitn, 
were two men onl i jac, lashed to 

and x water. They I 

ae 
: ast, unconsciously 


Ges to work on that fellow, two or thred Of) 


you!” he ordered. 
much confidenee, 
He had forgotte 
but it woul 
“What's 
replying. y 
“Shut up! None o° that! 


Then 


se withouta word. Ash 
nuscles, he looked down, 


And | face with its long whiskers and at 


ied again; he had forgotten, 
; but he tore it off. 
a tall man, “get around in 


this—right with my motion, regular! You,” to 


“take off his shoes and stockings,"—he |. 


Another man came i 
there were three to en 
battling against a fate 
Five minutes they worked—: 
fh, mo response from 
workers were getting tired now, Their 
arms ached, and their knees and backs were 


it, and laughed 
was certali 
place to 

gent. 


recovery 
surrendered 


en who seemed mc 
j, and set to work 1 





it had no hesitation in their work, and a wave 
over him. Then he 


was talking, eagerly 


it, He just swam 

and rigged up a tackie —"" 
foolish, then embarrassed. It was 
m him that he should not have 
lung inflation; he was glad that 


1 . Then he laughed 
ae until he was in 
. is arms to keep 
cold, and kicked his heels against 


Liter Berry came out, “Well kid,” he sald, 
re all talking about you. ‘You've earned 
all right, and you'll get it, too. But 
did you happen to think of that pulley 
scheme? It wasn’t half bad.” 
“Why, don’t you remem! 
explained. “I read about it 
ones you told me to read. A 
did it in "93." 
“Oh, did he?” said Berry, dryly. 
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P ceedings had never flagged. Eve 
morning, promptly as the hands of the cloc 








OR five day$ Elizabeth had sat inthe! ‘Then she hurried on to take her train, for losing 
court-room, yet her interest in the pro-, it would force her to stay all night—a stranger in 


a strange city. 
Tt was a very pale, sad face that Rob met at 


pointed to balfpast nine, she watched the brass-| the station, and he asked, “What’s the matter, 
buttoned court officer seize his mace—a long! Beth? You didn’t lose your money, did you?” 


white stick with a gilt scrollwork around the | 
\ivance with an important air and martial | But when their horse was jogging along the 
toward the door at the left of the judge's | country road toward home, and she tried to tell 
asten the door back, disappear for a him what she had seen, it was only after sbe had 


top, 





bench, 





For answer she thrust the dress into his hands. 


moment, and immediately reappear, calling out, | eried out her fright and sorrow that she was able 
“Court!” in a commanding tone, as he escorted to finish her story. 


the judge to his seat, 


She wrote a letter'of inquiry the next day, and 


At the word, the members of the bar, jury, | very shortly an answer came from the hospital, 
and all other Knowing and polite occupants of| The boy was very low. He must lose his leg, if 






the courtroom would rise 

and remain standing, while the 
crier, going to his desk at the right, 
would call out, in his sonorous tones, 
his “Tlear ye! hear ye! hear ye!” 
as he ended with the invocation, 
“God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts!" and they all sat 
down, ‘felt that she was 
being changed to uphold the honor of 
her state, 

Yet as she listened day after day to 
the trial of uses that had precedence, 
her heart sank with the fear that, 
great as was her desire, she might not 
be able to speak the truth, 

She had heard witness after witness 





“LCA ONLY TESTIFY TO WHAT I, MYSELF, SAW,’ 


tell a 
pass out, after cross-questioning, abashed and 


sbamefaced. In the hands of these confusing) 


lawyers, could one be sure of the truth? 

‘It was almost two years since the accident had 
happened. She remembered clearly enough the 
little events before it, She had come into town 
to buy a dress for her mother's birthday, a 
present from her brother Rob and herself, She 
had taken advantage of the excursion rates that 
the milrond was offering on account of the fair. 
She had bought the dress,—one of those pretty, 
soft things that she knew would please her 
mother,—bad spent an hour or two at the fair, 
and was wall 
under her arm, 

Just ahead of her was a ten-year-old boy, 
stepping along briskly and carrying a bundle 
almost ais lange as himself, Evidently he was an 
errani-boy, also on his way to the depot, 

As he approached a crossing, a heavy team 
came out of the side street, with a deafening 
rattle of iron rods that lay in the bottom of the 
Jong wagon, and extended severul feet behind it. 
‘The driver turned his horses into the main street, 
the wagon swung round after them, and the rods 
projecting from the rear of the team swept the 
corner of the sidewalk. ‘They struck the errand- 
boy, who was but a short distance in front of 
‘Elizabeth. 








‘She screamed as she suw him lifted from his 
feet and thrown out under the wheels of a heavy 
coal-cart. Immediately the drivers checked their 
horses, und a crowd gathered. No one seemed 
to know just how the affair had happened, 
except Elizabeth, As she pointed to the driver 


of the team that had caused the accident, a! 


policeman stepped up and seized the heads of 
the horses. 

‘The unconscious boy was carried into a store 
near by... Tis right leg was crushed, Somebody 


took Bliaibeth’s name and address, as:well as | 


those of others who had been near. 

She wished she could do something for the lad, 
but just then the ambulance drove up, and. the. 
little fellow was taken to the hospital. Elizabeth 
noticed the name of the hospital, and determined 
to write and find out how it fared with him, 


pparently clear, truthful story, and yet | 


back to the depot with the dress | 








he lived, “He was the only son and support of 
‘an.inyalid mother, and she was a widow. 

k next visit to the post-office brought 
her a letter from a lawyer in Boston, informing 
‘her that he had charge of the ease for the injured 
boy, and would see her soon, for he would need 
to call upon her as a witness, ‘The note bore the 
name of John G. Alden, a man who -had served 
his country in Congress, and who was known as 
an able and upright lawyer. 

She was. not surprised, therefore, when a 
stranger called upon her 2. few days later. He 
was a young man, vas not _prepos- 
sessed in his favor, but she invited him into the 
‘best room, and he introduced himself, saying he 
had called to see her about the accident. 

“But you are not the lawyer who has charge 
of the case?” 

“Ohno!” replied the young man. “I represent 
the lawyer who has it in charge. He was too 
busy to come himself. You saw the accident, 
aid you?” s 

“Yes,” replied Blizabeth, and she told.him the 
story. 

“Do you know if any one else saw it?" 

“I don’t know. I was just behind the boy. 
If I had beon a little nearer, I should have been 
struck myself.” 

“Tt is singular,” said the young man. “I have 
visited a number of other witnesses who were on 
the sidewalk at the time, but the first they knew 
of the accident was when they heard a scream 
and saw the boy under the wheels of a coal-team, 
Isn't it possible that the boy was crossing the 





replied the man, “He may not get what you 
call his rights even with you as.a witness, ‘},.. 
outcome of the trial of eases in court is very 
uncertain. ‘You will never have another cha: 
to eam five hundred dollars so easily.”” 

“Do you call that earning it easily? To s+ 
for it one’s self-respect; to sell the truth; to sii 
a poor cripple’s oply chance for support? 
would rather work my fingers to the bone.”* 

‘The man stared at the innocent young count: 
girl whom he had thought he could tempt to 

wrong. She seemed to change before his e 
and tured from him with an expression of 
thuit he did not soon forget. 

“T think, sir,” said ‘rising, “that 
understand each other folly, and 1 will bid ye 
good morning.” And going to the front «loa, 

she ‘held it open. 

And now, after long waiting, Elizabeth's ca. 
was at last called: “Franklin ‘against the Hist 

Tron Company—Mr, Alden, Mr. Dobson!” 

‘The opposing counsel took seats at their respect. 
ive tables; the lawyer for the plaintiff read the 
papers in the ease, und made his opening addres 
to the jury. ‘Then the witnesses for the plaintiit 
went forward and were sworn, And to the outs, 
“Do you each and all solemnly swear that in the 
cause now in hearing you will tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so hely 
you God?” Elizabeth fervently responded in 
her heart, “Amt 

‘The.crippled boy was first called to the stand. 
" Elizabeth could hardly realize that this was the 
same lad who, only two years before, had stepped 
along so blithely in front of her, full of the 
promise of a vigorous manhood. 

He testified that before the accident happened 
he was approaching a crossing, but was still on 
the sidewalk, a. foot or two from the curbstone. 
He had just taken out his watch, anxious to sec 
if he should be in time for the train on which his 
bundle must go, when he felt himself lifted up 
and carried through the air. His head struck 
heavily against something hard, he was half. 
conscious of a dull, dreadful pain in his leg, and 
then he remembered no more until he came to 
consciousness in the hospital. 

“Yon did not see what struck you, then?” 
said the defendant's lawyer on cross-examination. 

“No, sir.” 

“You do not, of your own knowledge, know 
what struck you, do you?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Dobson. And the 
boy reached for his crutches, raised himself with 
difficulty from the chair, and returned to his 
mother’s side. Then the lawyer sat down, 
crossed his knees, gripped the armholes of his 
vest with his thumbs, and tilting back in his 
chair, surveyed the jury and his brother attor- 
neys at the bar with an air of intense satisfaction, 

‘The doctors who had been in attendance on the 
boy, being anxious to get away, were allowed to 
be called next. ‘They testified as to what he 













street carelessly, and got in the way of danger! must have suffered, and as to the general wreck 
himself ?"" — | that had been made of his constitution; that he 
“Not possible in this case, for I saw the whole | never could be strong again, for his spine had 





thing myself, just as I have told you. Perhaps 
the others were not looking inour direction at 
that moment. The boy”—and Elizabeth went on 
to explain again, in her straightforward way, just 
how the accident had happened. 

The girl did not notice how closely the man 
was studying her face, while trying to hide his 
scrutiny. When she had finished her story, he 
seemed to abandon the subject, and began ques- 
tioning her about herself and her home. 
thought it strange, and wondered what interest 
he could have in asking such questions, But 
although she felt an instinctive dislike for the 
man, her natural courtesy led her to answer him 
politely, 

He found out that she and her mother and 
Rob composed the family; that the farm barely 
supported them; that her father had been sick 
for a long time before his death, which had 
happened two years earlier; that they were very 
‘much in debt on that account; that, if their debés 
were all paid, they would go into one of the 
‘Western States, where an old friend and neighbor, 
who had been prosperous, would give them an 
excellent opening. “But, it.will be years before 
‘we can go, I fear,” said Elizabeth, “for it will 


take five hundred dollars to pay our debts and | 


to get there.” 

“And what would you think,” said the young 
man, “if I should give you five hundred dollars ? 
‘Then you could start next sweekif-you liked.”* 

“T should think,” replied Elizabeth, smiling at 


‘what she considered the young man’s pleasantry, 


| “that you were remarkably kind. And what 


could I do to reward such generosity ? 
“You.could go West, and stay;there till after 
this case is tried. Or, if you are brought into 
court, you could forget that you saw any more 
than the other witnesses.” 
“Why, what do you mean?” cried Eltzabeth, 
“T thought you wished me to tell all T knew? 


; Don’t you represent the lawyer who has the ease 


in charge for the boy?” 








“T represent the lawyer who has the| ease 
in charge, but not for the boy. For the fron 
company.” 


“Oh, I see!” said Elizabeth, ns the situation 
began to dawn on her. “You represent the side 
that would keep thnt poor crippled boy from 
getting his rights, And you would pay me to 
help you cheat him out of them?” 

“That is mther an extreme way of putting it,”” 


She! 


| been injured as well as his leg. 

‘The boy’s mother came next. She told how 
| strong and robust he had been before the acci- 
dent, and how helpful in supporting the little 
family. The severalsyitnesses.who had been 
some distance behind Blizabeth on the sidewalk 
could only testify to hearing a scream, and to 
seeing the boy in the street under the wheels. 
But they did not kmow how he got thet 

As the last witness for the plaintiff, Elizabeth 
was called. She told her story in a few worls, 
and was then surrendered to the defendants’ 
lawyer for cross- examination, 

“How old are you?” he began. 

“Almost nineteen.” 

“You were less than seventeen years old when 
‘you saw this accident, were you not?” 

“T was fully seventeen,” 

“You area country girl, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” And something in his tone male 
‘Wlizabeth hota her head a little higher. 

“What is your occupation?” 

“T teach the district school in the vilige ad- 
Joining my home.” 

“Do you visit the city often?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“You hal made a pleasure trip into the city on 
that day, T understand?” 

“T had combined business with pleasure.” 

“You enjoy these trips, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes. I like to visit the city. I shoul! 
not care to live there.” 

“You like to look in the store windows, I hav 
no doubt, like the rest of the ladies: 

“Yes, I enjoy seeing pretty things.” 

“And you bad been looking into the windov~ 
on that day?” 

“Yes. I was trying to select a dress for 1 
mother.” 

“Were you in the habit of buying your mothe: 
~ dresses for her?” 

“Not usually. But she knew nothing abor’ 
this one. My brother Rob and I were getting 
for her birthday present.” 

“Had you been looking in the windows on yori 
way to the depot 2” 

“Not for some time before the accident.” 

“why?” 

“For various reasons.”” 

“What were the reasons?” ; 

“Well,” said to whom the question 
seemed absurd and trifling, “in the first place, t 
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had not much time to spare, if I would catch my 


imin. ‘Then again, there was nothing worth 
looking at on the street leading to the station, the 
prineipal attraction being Italian fruit-stands 
and salestables where they were auctioning off 
horses. But the men seemed to find something 
interesting in them, judging by the crowds around 
the doors.” 
‘There was a ripple of Jaughter from some 
members of the jury and the lawyers sitting 
within the bar, for the cross-examining attorney 
jown to be a great lover of horses. 
vas not aware of this. 
‘on do not care for horses, then?” said Mr. 


ng. 
Pah yond at his asking such ques- 
ions, that seemed to have no connection with the 


accident. But she had no objection to discussing 
a subject in which he showed such a pleased 
terest. 


“Oh, yes,” she replied, “T like our old Bill at 
home, But it seems strange that such a noble 
animal as the horse should attract the class of 
men he does, I have noticed that horse-fanciers 


ther questionable characters.” 
‘as not prepared for the shout of 
laughter that went up from all over the court- 


room. Even the dignified judge was seen to 
retire behind his handkerchief. The court officer 
crapped loudly and called for order several times 


before ani . 
At vas at a loss to know the 
cause of the tumult; but.as she noticed the red 


face of Mr. Dobson, and saw the evident delight ; 
of his brother attorneys, an inkling of what 
she had done came to her. She turned her eyes 
timidly toward the jury,and found that some of 
them, particularly the younger members, were 
looking at her with faces full of merriment. 

“When did you first see that lady and gentle- 
man?” continued Mr. Dobson, wearing a very 
stern expression of countenanee, and pointing to 
two other witnesses who had testified. 

“On the day of the accident.” 

“Before or after the accident 2” 

“After” 

“But they say they were not far behind you on 
the sidewalk, yet did not see the boy until he was 
under the wheels. How do you account for 
that?” And the sternness in his voice beeame 
ominous. 

“Sir, I can only testify to what I, myself, saw. 

T did not expect to be called 
other people didn’t see,” 
reply. 

“But since no one else saw it, although others 
were near at hand, may you not have imagined 
or dreamed that y it?” 

«No, sir,” repli estly. “The 
dreams came after the acci it. ° Night after 
night I have gone over the scene again in my 
sleep, and my mother has come into my room to 
wake me, on heating me scream. It was a sight 
one would not willingly see. And would gladly 
forget it if I could, were it not for the boy’s 
sake,” and her eyes were full of tears as she 
looked across at the little cripple. 

will do,” said the Inwyer. 
ped down from the witness-stand. 

She did not notice how intently the jury studied 
her face as she passed them on her way to her 
seat, nor how, after thelr serutiny of her, several 
of them, among whom was the foreman, leaned 
back with a sati ression. 

“That is our four honor,”” said Mr. 
Alden. 

‘The trial lasted a day longer, an 
listened with close attention to every word; bu 
the burden of her responsibility in the matter 
nd rolled away. Beneath all conscious thought 
was the feeling that she had done what she could, 


‘The lawyers were able and 
exhaustive, i that, did she not know: 
how the accident ppened, it would be di 


cult for her to decide, after coming under the 
spell of their persuasive arguments, 

She was amazed at the way in which Mr, 
Dobson tore her testimony to pieces and cast 
‘oubts upon it. When he had finished, she 
hardly recognized it as her own, and felt almost 
in the same quandary as the little ald woman of 
Mother Goose fame did in regard to her identity, 


after she f¢ petticoats “‘eut round about.” 
given to the jury, and they | 
iad retit Aldi 


follow. 
On reaching the consulting-room he said, “I want 
to thank you for your help. “You stood by your 
suns nobly. If we win the battle it will be due 
to you”? 
“What are the chances ?”” asked Hiab 
“T think we shall get a verdict, but if may 
small one. You know we sue for twenty-five 
thousand dollars.”” 

“Do you intend to wait till the jury comes in, 
Me. Alden?” 

“Oh, no,” Janghed the lawyer. “Although I 
atm a veteran in the service, I can't bring myself 
tw stay in the court-room, where I may have to 
hear the news of defeat. It is easier to hear 
if tearned afterward. But there is no reason why 
yout should not stay, if you wish.” 

“I think I will, for my train does not leave for 
severtl +2 

Wher 


uiet 


ured to the court-room, 
another as in progress. Mr. Dobson was 
still th were also the boy and his mother. 
‘The young girl’s eyes rested alternately on the 
pile, anxious face of the mother, on the hands of 


the clock, and then on the door through which the 
jury would return, 

‘At the end of two long hours they filed back to 

ts. Presently the judge interrupted the 

ich he was hearing with the remark, 

“We will listen to the verdict.” ‘The jury, who 

had just come in, arose, and the clerk, turning to 

them, said, “Mr. Foreman, have you agreed upon 

a verdict?” 

Ve have,” said the foreman, handing a sealed 
enyelope to the clerk, who said, as he received 
and opened it, “Mr. Foreman and gentlem« 
the jury, hearken to your vendict: ‘In the 
of Franklin against the Hub Iron Company, the 
jury find for the plaintiff, and assess damages in 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars.’ So say you, 
Mr. Foreman, so say you all of you?” Where- 


lve men bowed their assent. 
1ked across at the boy’s mother. 
e expression of her face was such as a lost 


soul might Wear upon having unexpect 

pardon, On her way to the train, 

stepped into the office of the boy’s lawyer. His 
face was beaming, for a brother attorney had 
just called with the good news and his congrat- 
ulations, As she entered, Mr. Alden was 
answering the telephone. 


“Tt is the clerk: who sat in the ase," Si 


lawyer. “Ife promised to let me know the ver- 
dict. ‘Wait a moment, he is speaking again,” 
and Mr. Alden once more applied his ear to the 
telephone, “He says that some of the jury told 
court officer that it was the transpare ty 
of that little country girl that won th © 
us, 
“T do not know,” continued the lawyer, as he 
rung off the telephone, “whether you fully realize 
what this means to the crippled boy 
invalid mother, While waiting for thei 
be reached, they have been living on money 
nished them by friends. It has been hard for 
‘Mrs. Franklin to receive it, but only the hope of 
being able to pay it back has made it endurable. 
She cannot bear the thought of charity. But there 
vould have been no alternative had we lost the 
Now this money, carefully invested, will 
support them in comfort. As for your part in the 
matter, I am sure the blessings of the boy and 
i ill follow you through life.”” 
tinned on her way to the station, 
er heart full of thankfulness. And as the ears 
rolled out of the depot, the revolving wheels 
seemed to keep time to the refrain that sung 
itself over and over in her ears, “The truth, the 
whole truth, «and nothing but the truth, so help 
me God!” 
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The Gift of Tongues. 


Te little fruit-stand on a Boston street 
corner was temporarily in charge of the 
wife of the Italian proprietor. She did not 
understand English, and she had diffieulty iu 
reckoning the change. The woman who was 
waiting for the three bananas she had bought 
fried to help her ont. with a suggestion in Italian. 

“Ventiset” (twenty-six), said the customer, 

“Ant” cried the saleswoman, _ecstatically. 
“Parla Italiano?” 

The customer admitted that she did speak 
Ttalian—a little, a very little. She had travelled 
in Italy last year. 

The Italian woman beamed brilliantly, and said 
she was from Florence herself. Had the signori 
visited beautiful Florence (‘‘belia Firenze’’)? 

“Si, bella Firenze,” assented the signora, glibly; 
yes, she had visited Florence. “Oh, bella?” she 
wished to add more, but language deserted her, 
until, with a sudden recollection of Italian super- 
latives, she added, “Bellissima: 

“i, si, sf, bellissima,” agreed the fruif womall, 
“é& vera” (it is true). She discarded the first 
banana she had picked out and replaced it with 4 
better.one. “Cara Firenze!” she sighed, reminis 
cently. 

“ Carissima!” ventured the other, gallanily; 
‘and the woman laughed with a flash of white 
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S Mr. George. Everett, was sitting after 
supper onthe piazza of the Hillside House, 
he suddenly noticed two boys who had 

really been standing near by for some minutes. 
‘Taking a gocd look at thom, he said to himself 
ther they were certainly twins, and as alike as 
two peas ina pod. Then he found himself 
‘associating them in some way with fried fish, 
and in an instant recognized them ns_boys 
‘who had brought some fine trout to the hotel 
a day or two before. 

He thought they seemed anxious to speak 
to him, but lacising in confidence. So he 
smiled in a way that was meant to be 
encoureging. Then he heard a whisper: 
Go ehead, Hod! What you 'fraid of?” 
‘The boys approached, and one of them 








“Wa thought 
Jeok at our card. ee 

“Your card?” echoed Mr. Evora 
same time accepting a square piece of past 
board on which was written the following: 

RAYMOND BROS. 
GUIDES TO FISHING GROUNDS. 
TERMS REASUNABLE. 

Mr, was somewhat mystified, and 
twoked al fhe boys inquitingly. 

“We didn’t know but you might like to 
have us ize you round to some good fishing. _ 
places,” said the one who had offered the | 
card = 


“We know just where they are and how 
to cateh them,” ‘the other. 
“Ob, you are the Raymond brothers, are 


p’r’aps you might like to 





es, sir. I’m Hornee and he’s Henry.” 
“Ah, J see, but I'm afraid 1 shouldn’t another 
time,” said Mr, Everett, trying hard to find some 
difference in the looks of the brothers. “How 
Jong have you been acting as guides, and what 
are your terms?” 
“iVe're just beginning,” answered Horace. 
“We'd take what you thought was right,”” 
said Henry. 
down, boys, and let us talk it over,” said 
‘Mr. Everett, who found his new acquaintances 


Foaversation was satisfactory, and Mr. 


finally said: 

“I have beau fishing considerably since I have 
been here, but have had poor nck. If you think 
you can show me some really good sport I will go 
with you, and F will pay you for your day. How 
will next Satunday suit you?”,- 

‘Next Saturday would suit the boys first-rate, 
they said, and they went on their way in high 








spirits. 
‘Mr. who had been spending some - 

weeks, cozy Hillside House, thought that 

he bad j thoroughly tested the fishing privi- 


leges of the region roundabout, but he found his 
mistakeon that Saturday. ‘The “guides” not only 
‘bad the tree fisherman’s instinct, but they knew 
intimately every stream and pond for miles 
around, and they led.their young gentleman a 
jaunt which left him at night, as he expressed it, 
“g broken-down old man.” But as he dmgged 


his.aching limbs toward home, he was the owner | speed 


of the finest string of trout and pickerel that had 
ever gladdenad his eyes. 

During the day he became well acquainted 
with his guides, and bynight he could readily 
distinguish one, from the other. Horace, he 
fond, was the leader in thought and in action, 
while Henry was an admiring and trusting fol- 
lower. 

‘Their talk had gone on from morning till night, 
and they had told him many things about their 
pieazant far life. Their Yankee inquisitive. 
ness hed also brought out| the fact that their 
patron had recently finished bis medial studies, 
‘and.qvas soon to begin practice in a large city. 

_ The boys svoke with a monotonous draw! in 
carious contrast to their agile movements, and 
they had a way of supplementing each other in 
conversation that affordéd great entertainment 
to their companion. As they began their walk 
home, Mr. Everett said: 

“Well, boys, I think that I can. recommend 
youas stars in your profession. By the way, how 





AGL E af th FAIR: 
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did you hay 


pen to take up the guide business 2” 
“Wel” besnn 


‘Horace, “when we carried some 


fish to the tavern the other day, we heard you 
say that you wished —” 

“Said you'd give five dollars to have a chance 
to catch such a string of trout,” put in Henry. 





“HE FOUND HIS MISTAKE ON THAT SATURDAY.” 


“And we wanted some 
money awfully —” 

“Got to haveit pretty quick 
to do any guod.” 

“And I told Hen I didn’t 
believe but what —” 

“Hod' said he’d bet you'd 
pay us to go fishing with 
you.” . : 

“But we didn’t like to ask 
you right out, and I hap- 
pened to think about a 
card —” 

- “And I told Hod I'd write 
it if he'd band it to you—” 

“And I said all right, V'd 
do it 
| “Well, I’m glad you did,” 
said Mr. Everett. “So you 
‘have a particular use for 
money just now?” 

“Yes,” assented Hornce. 
“We've been saving up all 
summer for it.”” 

“But we haven’t got 
enough by most nve dollars,” added Henry. 

“Would you mind telling me what you want it 
for?” asked Mr, Eyerett, seeing that the boys 
‘were anxious for the inquiry. a 

“Well,” began Home, we've got al gray lt 
‘at home, name's and he’s got 





“We thought he was all spavined up when pa 
bought him,” observed Henry, parenthetically, 

“He's all right now,” Horace went on, “and 
‘we've been training him,” 


“Take him out on track most every 
night after milking,” fenry. 
“Go like the wind, the ¢olt will,” Horace con- 


tinued, “after we've got hii down to his work.” 
“Yes?” said Mr. Everett. “And what has all 
this to do with wanting some money?" 
“Well,” replied Horace, “the tow 
on next week, and we want to enter’ 
a race in the three-minute class—" 
“Horses that never trotted better’n three 
minutes in public,” Henry explained, 
“And you have to pay to enter a horse for a 
Tace, and besides, we shail have to hire a gig.” 
“Ah, I see!” said Mr. Everett. “Does your 
father happen to know about this?” 
“No. Pa don’t know anything about it yet,” 
answered Henry, with some embarrassment. 


alt for 


“But he won't care,” said Horace, earnestly. |in a very lively way, 


“We want to kind of surpriso.him. He's a 
deacon, pa is, but he says that the trots at our 
| fair are well enough.” 

“Aint no pool-selling or anything, you know,”” 
observed Henrys 

““Hie’s one of te trustees of thelfair himself,” 
added Homice, “but all he cares for is cattle and 
sheep and butter and such things.” 

| ‘The boys had evidently reserved their favorite 

theme until the last, and finding an interested 

listener, they spared_no.details. Before Mr. 

Everett had.reached the hotel he. in 





session of the complete history of colt, 
and was fully informed.in.regard to great 
annual event—the town fair, 

Furthi che had promised to delay his 
departure, city for a, day or two in order to 
be present ‘performance, 

When he ys the five dollars 
which they bad hoped for but hardly expected, 
their faces glowed. wi 

“You'll sea trot now!” said 


Henry. “And he'll come in ahead, sure as 

“If he doesn’t buck,” added Horace. 

“Won't it be rather dangerous business for 
boys like you?” asked Mr. Everett. 
you is to drive?” 

“Oh, Horace, of course,” replied Henry. “He 
can drive as well as any man in this town.” 

“Henry can drive as well as I can,” explained 
his brother, “but he sort of lacks confidence 
before folks.” 

“You bad better tell your father what you 
propose to do,” was Mr. Everett's parting 
advice, 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” was the cheerful 
rejoinder. 

Agreeably to promise, Mr. Everett, on a 

ii made one of 

town fair- 

grounds, He spent an hour or two inspect- 


»ingsthe sleek stock . farmers, admiring 
— of ” wives and 
daughters, mages ‘@ plowing-match, 
listening to the eloquence of, jonade 
venders, and especially noting the odd char- 
acters which are always to be seen on such 
occasions. ‘ 
‘Then, following of, 
crowd, he found hi inhaled! 
centre.of attraction, and he took his place 
in the fronttier of seats opposite the judges’ 
‘the “half-mile track.” 1 
idges had taken their pésitions, and 








“ "HE SEEMED TO BE EXECUTING SOMETHING LIKE A WAR-DANCE.”” 


| had rong the erackedbell hanging_over |the) 
stand as a signal to the drivers in the first race 
to prepare for action. z 

Several more or.tess fleet-footed.steeds were 


being’ driven on the track for 
“warming up,” and as this was ‘three- 


minute class,” Mr. Ev i them over 
anxiously to’ discover. if ‘colt and his 
driver were among the contestants. 

Sure enough, there they were! That loose- 


jointed, shambling, rough-coated animal, looking 
as if he were just out of the pasture, was doubt- 
tess 

= Salas fellow perched on a rickety gig, 
and clad in a uniform consisting of a red flannel 
shirt and visorless cap, was no other than his 
young friend, Horace. : 

Harily had Mr. Everett identified one of} 
Raymond twins when the other appeared at his 
elbow. : aes 

“How @ do, Mr. Everett ?” said the drawling 
voice, “Say, ‘we're in luck, Hi 





got the pole!” . . 
eerie alban yang, and the scoring began, 
‘The usual number of false starts occurred, and. 
Everett noticed, to his surprise, that Gray | 
spite of his uncouth appearance, trotted — 
and that the diminutive 





“Which of | 


d_ and. are! 
Theyre dra for postions; and Grable ies 
Ez tators, 


Horace was at least as skilful a driver as any of 
his competitors. 

“That colt of yours hasa wickedJooking eye,” 
he remarked to Henry. ; 

“Yes, he's ugly,” admitted the boy, “but Hod 
knows how to manage him.” aa 

Once more the horses came down to the wire, 

“Go!” shouted one , and away 
they went—all bub 

‘The excitement had proved too much for hin, 
and instead of trotting, he seemed to bé executing 





pos- something likea war-dance, Upand down, from 


right to left, forward and backward he prance, 
to the great delight of the crowd and to the dip 
mortification of poor Henry. 

“He's bucking, just as I was afraid of!” said 
be illest sere oe 

‘Buf the young. driver was not dismayed. Ie 
had Tbosened theleins whe the trouble begin, 
and for an instant he let the colt take his own 
course. Then, sith a sharp pull. 
ing cut with the whip, he brought to 
‘his feet and sent him on his way. 
had taken but a few seconds, but 






‘the slowest of the horses now strung along 
ick was.far ahead of y colt. But 
i | Spectators ‘changed to 


‘amazeme formance. 
“Didn’t I say he could trot?” dmwled Henry. 
vq There was no doubt about it. When Gmy 
‘Eagle had made the first circuit track, 
‘was evident that he was not to be’ 
race. But could he possibly overtake the two 
horses which, well, ahead of the others, were 
contending for the first place? 
Sieadiiy he gained. Dow 


ai 
| whitted ‘the two leaders, ant Gy ae 
cam mearthly: 


only a length behind, Then 











by ane 
‘nidst of the cheering, Horace drove up, 
and with @. professional air.threw the reins to 
Henry, whe at once went to the stable with the 
colt, 

Now, forcing his way through the crowd, there 


Ta es 


» 8ppeared an elderly man with a look of astonish- 


"ment on his face that was comical to see. 
“Horace,” he began, “what in all nature does 
this mean?”” 3 E 
“Father, this is Mr. Everett, that’s stopping at 
the tavern,” said Homee, evidently glad of a 
diversion, 
“Hope to see you well, sir, But, Horace, 
what you been up to? I never was 90 
took back in my.life.as 1 was when they 
told me down to the hall what you were 
doing!” an 
Horace beman to explain awkwanily 
enough, but his father cut him short. 
“T can't. stop to talk now. All is, let 
+ this be the end on’t! It isn’t safe for a 





Doy like you.” 

“O pa, do let me drive him one more 
heat! It's best two.in three, and I can 
surely beat and getithe premium!” 

“No, Home, I won't risk your neck for 
all the premiums in the world, I've got to 
go back now, but you must promise not 
to drive again.” 

“But, pa, suppose T ean find somebody to 
drive the colt?” 

“Well,” said his father, who was perhaps 
in his heart somewhat proud of the colt's 
performance, “if you can get anybody that 
Imows how, I don’t care. All is, don’t you 
do it.” So saying, he withdrew, 

“Too bad!” exclaimed Hornce, starting 
for the stable with tears in his eyes. 
“There's nobody that I can get to drive 
that colt, with all his tricks.” 

Mr. Eyerett saw nothing of the Raymioind 
boys forthemext hour. He took but little 
interest in the other races, but he kept his 

haying some curiosity to see wheter 
colt. would appear.aguin with a 









new, driver. 1e for cond trial 
_ __ inthe three: ame at last. 
-_ “Yes, there ” said Mr. 
Everett to himself it be possible? 


‘Will Hornce disobey his father and drive the colt, 
after all? Ah, here is Henry again! Henry, I 
wouldn't have thought that Horace would break 
his promise to his father!” aoe 

“That isn’t Horace behind said 
the boy, flushing guiltily. “I’m Horace. Father 
didn’t say that Henry couldn’t drive.” 

“Oh, that is the way of it!” said Mr, Everctt. 
“T’'m sorry if that is your idea of obedience,” he 
added, quietly. . 

made. no ae began. 
look the lead und kept it easily 
once arounc " . 


“He's got the mee!” cried Horace. 
, But in a moment his face fell, 
“Oh, he’s off his feet! “Winy doesn’t Hen pull 
him down? Why, what's happened? Heury 
can’t hold him! He's running away!” 

Tt was.too true. Swerving, from side to 
‘the track, dashed the ed aninvl. 

‘instant it seemed to the horrified spe 
as if Henry must be thrown to the ground. 
‘The reins were brokenpand the boy was power 

less to guide or check the horse. 

_ “He'll be killed!” gasped Horace. “And it'll 
bbe me that Isilled him”? 

‘Now the wild horse and his helpless driver 
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HE probabilities are that not even Mr. 
Frank himself could.ever have told how 





he came to adopt; ly; stil, 
he have imagined that his desertion of 
would have made the great change of their lives. | 

He had been walking along a country road 
one day, aud had stopped to lean over a. fence 
and wutch 2 silent man hoeing in a field. When 
the mn jooked up, titere was a sorrowful some- 
thing in his face that made Mr. Frank, who was 
friendly and quite accustomed to introduce 
himself to people, to climb over the fence and 
walk besidle him as he worked. When they 
reached tite end of the row nearest the farm- 
house, Mr. Frank asked for a hoe; and when 
it was brought the two went working away 
across the field, side by side. : 

‘They did act talk much, — they never had 
talked much irom that day to this,—but some- 
how they seemed to understand one another, 
Mr. Frank spoke of going away the next 
morning, and when the next morning came 
he spoke of going Saturday. ‘Then he 
thought be would stay until the first of the 
month; but in the end he never went at all. 
Mr. Frank had become a fixture. 

‘There. asa. dim idea in the minds of the 
‘Stuart family that Mr, Frank’s name was 
Francis Fannin; but the supposed surname 
had.been lost sight of in the earlier stages 
of is stay among them, and they had Jong 
imosnhimas Mr. Frank. Neither his work 
nor his wages had ever been stipulated, but: 
he took certain tasks on himself and his 
Jwanis were of the simplest, 

‘His help made it possible for Mr. Stuart 
to keep the twins at the public schools as 
Tong as the session insted, and then to send 
them to town to better schools; and that in 
itself was.a.great consideration. ‘The head 
of the family Ind been reared with no chance 
of schocling, and in almost total ignorance of 
books. He kad little to say on the subject, 
but he seized every opportunity to give his 
children the chances he himself had missed. 

He was a. slow, plodding, silent man, who 

went to bis work, eame back from it, ate 

iinet smoked his pipe and went to bed ; 
his children hardly knew him. 

Besides Nathan Stuart and the twins, 
there was “grandma,” the mother of Mrs. 
Stuart. The children’s delicate mother had 
died when they were buth tiny things. Even 
before her death she had been too fragile to 
take care of her children, and it was grandma 
who had jooked after them. Mrs. Stuart 
had been the youngest of her children—the 
child of her old age, the one who should be 
her prop and stay as her own feet tottered 
down into the valley of.shadows. What a 
heart-breaking thing it seemed that this 
child should slip away first, and leave her 
mother, already old, to rear two tiny chil- 
dren! Yet she took up her burden, and 
bore it with the quiet heroism that fills many 
a heart whose pulses are already growing 
weaker toward the resting-time, and now Dick 
end Mabel overtopped the silvery head of their 
mother’s mother. 

Grandma came out into the porch and looked 
up the road, shading her eyes with her hand. 

“Tt must be time for the children to get back, 

“They didn't stay this 




















“Oh, but they've got money to spend tovlay, 
grendiva,”" said Mr. Frank, cheerfully. He rose 
irom his seat on the steps and quietly drew 
grandina’s dig chair into the shadow of the vines, 
where she could be shielded from the sun and yet 
‘could watch the road, 

“Yes, Wasn't it nice in their Uncle Henry? 
Five dollars! You know part of it was for me, 
too, but I told ’em I didn’t want a thing out of 
it but 4 jittlo coffee, It’s been some time since 
wo've tid any, and I know their father'd like it. 
Be never mentions it, but he likes coffee; and he 
Just does without it because he thinks he can't 
afford it. People that have got children to edu- 
calecan’t be buying everything that comes along.” 

“And what abontWvour coffee, grandma?” 
asked Mr. Frank, his eyes wandering from the 
wrinkled fue to the thin old hands that were 
already busy with their knitting. 

“Well, now, you'd never guess!” cried 
grandma. “I've been using substitutes, since 
the last coffee began to give out, like we used to 












“JULIA TRUITT BIisH 
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in war times. I use parched bran or okra seeds 
or sweet potatoes, and they make mighty good 
coffee, when there aint any better. Ididn’teven 
see any sure-enough coffee during the four years 
of the war, and I reckon I can do without it as 
swell now as I did then.” 

‘Mr. Frank suddenly turned away his eyes and 
looked off down the road, where a little cloud of 
dust proclaimed that Selim and the old buggy 
and the two young people were coming home. 


“HE'S SPOILED HIS BOY FOR A FARMER 


Ina few minutes they drew up.at the gate, and 
Dick sprang out and helped his sister to alight. 
‘They were tall and handsome and very much 
alike, with a certain air of dash and breeding 
that was never gained on a farm. 

You ought to sco my pretty new waist, 
grandma!” cried Mabel, gaily, as they both came 
in, Inden with bundles. ‘And T have a belt, and 
the silver cuff-links I was speaking of, and a 
sailor hat; and I wanted a veil, but I shall have 
to wait till next time.” 

‘They had tumbled the bundtes on the bed, and 
were hurriedly breaking strings and tearing 
wrappers to get at them. 

“And I bought myself some new ties and 
collars and cuffs,” Dick explained, with much! 
satisfaction. “I just had to have them before I 
could go back to school, and this is the book I've 
been wanting so long.” 

“And is this the coffee?” asked grandma, 
eagerly, fastening on a bundle and feeling of it 
with trembling fingers. 

“Oh, there! We forgot the coffee!” cried 
‘Mabel in a vexed tone. “I knew there was 
something else, and I couldn’t think what it was, 
Here are some lemons. You know Ned and 
Jennie Powell and a. crowd are coming over 
to-night, and we'll bave some lemonade.” 

“Anyhow, we shouldn’t have had money! 
enough to buy the coffee, if we'd thought of it,” | 











added Dick, taking up bis own possessions to 
carry them to his room, “We spent all we had, 
and T owe thirty cents, and must pay it the next 
time I go to town,”” 

+ The old lady had dropped into a chair, but she 
had not taken up her knitting, She was smooth- 
ing the bed-covering over and over again. 

“Tt don’t matter much, I reckon,” she sald 
presently, with a pathetic little break in her 
voice. “I can go on doing with substitutes—but 
somehow I kind o” wanted it!” 

“Well, grandma, people can’t buy everything 
with five dollars!” cried Mabel, impatiently. 
“If I'd thought of the coffee, I'd have bought it 
first. But you know I simply had to have these 
things, and after they were bought there wasn’t 
any tmoney left.” 

‘Mr. Frank had been standing near the door, | 
looking and listening; but now he turned | 
abruptly and went out. Selim greeted him with 
aghd neigh, and he Jed the horse to his stall and 
fed him, and put the buggy into its place. Mr. 
Frank was absorbed in deep and troubled thought, | 
for he sat on a box in the bam for a long time, 
with his chin on his hand and his elbow on his: 
knee. It was growing dusk when he went in. 
‘Supper was over, and Dick and Mabel were busy 
making lemonade and arranging the cakes. He 
paused just outside the door and looked in at 
them. 

“Let's get grandma to go to bed right away,” | 
‘Mabel was saying. 

“Yes,” said Dick, “If we make any noise 











AND HASN'T MADE HIM A GENTLEMANI" 


it’ disturb her, and we can’t sit around like 
posts all the evening.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t have any fun, or let us have 
any,” said Mabel, conclusively, and added, as an 
afterthought, “I hope I sha’n’t be cranky when 
I grow old.” 

‘Mr. Frank went up to the little room in the 
roof, and sat there in the dark and Jistened to the 
merymaking below, and made up his mind, It 
was not an easy thing to do—for there are some 
people who are like some trees and strike deep 
roots, Mr, Frank was one of them. 

He was very silent the next day, but Dick and 
Mabel did not notice, ‘They were busy planning 
for the next session of school, which was near 
at hand; and all day Mabel was hard at work 
constructing some pretty piece of finery for herself 
out of bits of silk and lace. In the evening she 
had it still in hand, when her grandmother came 
in from the kitchen and went feeling along on 
the mantel and over the table. 

“Has anybody seen anything of my specta- 
cles?” she asked. And Dick and Mabel broke 
Into a laugh. 

“They're in their usual place—on top of your 
head, grandma,” said Mabel. “I don't know why 
it is that you never think of looking there first.”” 

‘The old lady stood still for a moment, flushed 
and mortified, 

“Time was when my eyes were as good as 


anybody's,” she sald, sadly. “But they're failing 
fast now. Sometimes it takes me about hilf-an 
hour to thread a needle. I reckon I’ve sti:tined 
‘em in the last few years, sewing at night. 

She went back into the kitchen, and ‘ifabet 
began humining a little tune; but all atone she 
was disturbed by Mr. Fiank throwing his book 
down upon the table. His face was pale, and 
his eyes shone with an unusual light, 

“Tam going away,” he suid, in suppressed 
tones, “I will not stay here and see it dot!” 

“See what done?” asked Dick in asiunish. 
ment, while Mabel dropped her work iio het 
lap. “Was Mr. Frank going mad? 

“I will not stay here and see you break the 
heart of that poor, old gray-haired woman, that 
‘has been more than a mother to you!” criest Mr, 
Fmok, rising and walking about the room, 
will not stay here and encoumge you in your 
selfish and ungrateful conduct. You are griwing 
up to walk roughshod over the hearts of the two 
people that have done the most for you—aut I'n 
going to get away from the sight of it!” 

“Well, I never heard of anything so unjust!" 
exclaimed Mabel, tears of mortification in her 
yyes; and Diek cried, hotly: 

“You came here of your own accord, Mr, 
Frank—I have heard you say so. I don't sup. 
pose that any one will hinder you. from going 

















| away when you like.” 


Mr, Frank paused_in his walle and looked at 

Diek. 

“Z am going,” he said. “But you will listen 
to me first. Tohaye seen your father wear 
shoes that left his feet on the frozen ground 
in winter, while he was keeping you both at 
school. I have seen him eutting and hauling 
wood in the teeth of the north wind, when 
he was sick enough to be in bed, and every 
cent of the money went to you. T have seen 
him working as no slave ever worked, when 
he might have had his boy at home to help 
him, and ‘might have given, himself a little 
comfort and rest! Well, Y comes 
home, and hardly speaks to his father once 
in a day, and, never offers once to help him 
out with his work, ‘That's the boy he has 
worked for, and saved for, and gone nugel 
for! Tt was all a great mistake! He's 
spoiled his boy for a farmer and hasn't male 
him a gentleman—for a gentleman is at least 
courteous to it, even when that host 
chances to ‘be his poor; plain, unetucatel 
old father ?* 

Diek’s face crimsoned as Mr. Frank's 
grew paler; but he had no opportunity to 
speak, 

“And the little babies that poor gmmdma 
hins toiled for,” went on Mr. Frank, with a 
shaking voice, “they have grown up to be 
impatient with her, to call her ‘cranky,’ to 
get her out of the way when company comes! 
‘They go to town and get everything they 
want for themselves, and forget the one poor 
little thing she has asked for! Oh, yes—I 
am going away—and maybe it’s partly my 
fault, the way you are doing; but, children, 
can’t you see how old she has grown hitely? 
how her hands tremble? how her eyes have 
failed? Do you know what it means? And 
God has given yoix the privilege of walking 
with her and holding her up along this latter 
part of the journey—and you dare to laugh 
at her because her memory fails, and to eal 
her ‘cranky,’ and think her in the wa: 

His speech had been like a whirlwind; it 
Ind not given the confused and astounded 
young people time for a word. But all at 
once he paused, and added in a different 
tone: 

“And now I will go.” 

But of course he did not mean it, Mr. 
‘Frank had been there always. Where else 
could he go? 

Besides—let him go! They. could do very 
well without him, “After all his rough and 
‘unjust talk, it would be better for him togo, 
for Dick might not be able to control his 
temper next time. He was exceedingly 

angry, and felt himself insulted and outniged. 

| That any one should dare to speak so to him! 

| He blustered around the room very finely, a 

| reproved Mabel for having so little spirit as to er 

“I’m sure I never heard of such a th 
sobbed Mabel, angrily. And Dick said, as he 
heard Mr. Frank go down the steps and ont at 
the gate: 

“Well, at any mate, let us hope that is the last 
of him. It doesn’t pay to allow people to grow 
too familiar with you, They take advantaze of 
it, and want to run your business for you.” 

And then, finding one room too smull for his 
indignant strides, he went on into the dining- 
room and kitchen, followed by Mubel. ‘They 
both paused at seeing their grandmother «sleep 
inher old high-backed chair, her tired hands in 
her lap. 

“Why don’t you go to bed, grandma?’ 
‘Mabel, rousing er. “You can’t rest 
here.” 

‘The old lady lifted herself feebly. 

“Tas Mr. Frank locked the chieken-how 
done the evening work yet?” she asked, in 8 
faintly dazed way. “He always looks alter 
everything before I go to bed.” 

“L'il attend to the work, grandma,” said Hick, 
ina fine glow of independence, “You gu on to 
bed. 

So Dick went out and locked the fowl-lwuse, 
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‘and then wondered a little confusedly what else 
there was todo, After walking around for some 
tine and finding nothing else that seemed to 
require attention, he deci iat the evening 
‘work was done, and went wn room. 

fe was waked the next: by the sun in 

face, and realized that it was later than he 
was usually called, and that no one had called 
him, He dressed himself hastily, and going to 
the kitchen, found grandma standing in the door, 
ging with dismay at the cold stove. 

“Why, what's become of Mr, Frank?” she 
cried. “He always has the fire made and the 
praikfast all cooking before he calls me! And 
your futher wanted to get off early this morning, 
go's he could get to Glenville before the heat of 
the day!"” 









Dick did not walt to explain. He made the 
fire and brought water,—for the first time that 
summer, he remembered,—and tried to hurry the 
breakfast; and in the midst of his netvous haste 
‘Stuart came inand looked at the disorder. 
amt wait for breakfast,” he said. “And 
I dow't know what's happened to Mr. Frank. 
He forgot to separate the cows and calves last 
night, and there'll be nomili to-day, And he left 
the pasture gate open, and I’ve spent an hour 
atchin' Bob an’ Jim.” 

Mr. Frink’s evening work! Dick’s face 
flushed uncomfortably, but he announced, with 
1 good deal of spirit, that Mr. Frank had’ made 
himself very unpleasant to Mabel and himself 
and had gone away, and he, for one, was very 
glad of it. 

ull, silent man in the doorway stood still, 


e 
“ithe twitching, : 
me away!” he said, presently.’ “The only 
help I've ever had” 


‘Then he went: \d climbed into the wagon, 
and was gone 01 tedious trip to Glenville; | 
Dick looked after him with a sudden pain i 








art, “Theo T’ve ever had!” And 
ck was as tall a father, and had come to 
have this said to him 


“Oh, merey me, isn’t breakfast ready yet?” 
cried Mabel, maling her appearance, warm and 
sy from night's undisturbed sleep. 

“Tf, you want any breakfast you'd better come 

and Help get it!” suggested Dick, roughly. “I 
think fom what I can gather this morning that 
Mr. Frank has been in the habit of doing pretty 
much everything about the place.” 
Me always did everything he could to save 
me!” cried grandnia, with her apron to her dim 
eyes, “He never forgot poor old grandma—and 
Idon't know what I’m going todonow! Nobody 
eise'll ever think of me as he’s done!” 

Well, it was not a cheerful beginning of the 
day. Dick and Mabel were both a Jittle pale as 
they set themselves at Mr. Frank’s abandoned 
tasks. Before the morning work was done they 
were both exhusted with the unaccustomed 
labor; and Dick threw himself wearily. into a 
chair, only to find that the cows must still be 
watered and the calves driven to the pasture, 
and wood must be split for the kitchen stove. 
As for Mabel, she was all at ones aware how 
much work fell to her grandmother’s share in 
the daily round of duties; and now that she had 
tried it herself, she knew that it was too much 
for the old lady’s feeble hands. 

As she worked, she kept watching her grand- 
mother. Ina flash it had been revealed to her 
that grandma certainly did look very old. She 
had never noticed before how the wrinkled hands 
shook, or how the feet dragged. Mr. Frank had 
asked them if they knew what it meant; and 
Mabel’s heart stood still as she repeated the 
question to herself. 

“O grandma, do please come and sit down!” 
she cried at length, with her heart—a softening 
heart, too—in her fresh young voice. “You just 
sit down in the big chair and tell me what to do, 
and Pll do itl 

Grundma allowed herself to be gently pushed 
into the chair, but she shook her head in feeble 
protest, 

“T've got to keep going as Jong as I can hold 
out,” she said, weakly, “If I was to stop now 
T'd be in bed, and I don’t want to bea burden. 
You've both got to go off to school, you know— 
and there’s nothing the matter. I’ve just felt 
kind of no *count lately.” 

Mabel was faint with this new fear that tore 
at her heart-strings. She dropped to her knees 
Ieside the armchair and clasped both the trem 
bling old hands in hers, that were so young and 
smmouth, 

“O grandma,” she cried, penitently, “we've 
kt you work too hard—but I'm not going to do 
itany more! How weak youare! “Don’t tremble 
8, grandma—please don’t! Come and let me 
help you to the bed, and you can lie down and 
lake it easy for a while.”” 

And with her arm around the shaking figure, 
she led her grandmother away. 

“I don't know how I'm going to get along 
Without Mx, Frank!” grandma sighed, as she 
went, “He never forgot me—no, he never 
forgot 

Dick, who had followed them, heard the words, 
fe Ww how worn and old grandma looked; for 

es, too, hud been opened, He suddenly 
tial and hurried out of the house. 

“I'm going to town,” he said briefly, when 
Mall overtook him at the steps. 

“Oh, yes—and bring him back!” she cried, 
With the tears on her face, “And wait! I’ve 
laid up a little money for school, and I sha’n’t 











need it now, for I'll stay at home this session { 
and take care of grandma, Buy grandma some 
coffee—and a pair of shoes—and anything you 
can think of, Dick! And oh, hurry and find 
him, and bring him back!” 

Almost before she had controlled herself enough 
to go to her grandmother's bed, old Selim was 
trotting townward, as if he, too, were in the 
secret, and meant to bring Mr. Frank back 
without delay. 

Ah, but finding him! ‘That wasanother thing! 
Who knew where he had gone, since the home 
that he had toiled for had cast him off? He 
might be many miles away. And Dick’s lips 
trembled as he thought what a dreadful thing it 
would be if Mf never came back again— 
if all the rest o! e remembered him as 
the boy who ca to go mgged and 
to toil for him, while he accepted that father’s 
service with a thankless heart. 

He had bought the coffee—ah, he didn’t forget 
it this time!—and had added the shoes and a little 
gray shawl, and there was but one more place 
to which to go. A familiar figure was in the 
post-oflice, waiting for mail at the delivery 
window; and in an instant Dick had him by 
both hands, and was laughing and choking and 
trying to talk, all ina breath. 

“O Mr. Frank, come home!” he cried. “See 
—there’s Selim outside—we've come after you— 
and grandma isn’t very well—and look at this 
bundle of coffee! And we're going to try over 
again, Mr. Frank—and you should just see 
‘Mabel, g on grandma!” 

Wit 1m over the boy’s shoulder, Mr. 








Frank walked out, with a new look oogae 

“P’ve been thinking I was too hard on 
maybe,” he said, gently. “But L was afraid for 
you, my boy—afraid you'd do as I did, and 
Tepentafter it was too late.” Dick looked at him 
quickly. Sothat was Mr. Frank’s story? And 
in the light of the danger hi nself escaped, 
Dick understood how mul id must have 
been moved by the sight of id Mabel’s 
selfishness, Indeed, the little remark explained 
many things. a 











Nathan Stuart, reaching home that evening, 
was about to walk heavily into the dining-room, 
when he was stopped bya sight that made him 
stagger and lean against the door-casing. ‘The 
smiling old lady was sitting in the big chair, 
with Mr. Frank folding a shawl—that new gray 
shawl—over her shoulders, and insisting good- 
humoredly: 

“There, grandma, you just sit still and be 
waited on! You know you promised, for this 
one evening.” 

“And here’s your coffee, grandma!” cried 
‘Mabel, coming in, rosy from the kitchen, “And 
I do hope father'll come before long! I’ve got a 
splendid cup ready for him.” 

“and he can come right in and sit down,” said 
Dick, cheerily, “for Tl put up the horses as 
soon as he gets here,”” 

‘They heard a sound then, and turned, and he 
came slowly toward them—the slow, plodding 
man whon ldren had never known. 

“D've been ridin’ against the wind,” he said, 
“an’ it—it sort o” makes my eyes bura.”” 
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HE great River St. John, in New Bruns- 

wick, is set thickly with large meadow 

islands of inexhaustible fertility. Their 
low, rolling surfaces are covered by the spring 
freshets, and when the waters retire they leave 
behind them, to nourish the summer’s herbage, 
a rich deposit of silt. ‘These island meadows, 
which are called “intervales,” produce grasses 
of splendid and almost tropical luxuriance, which 
at the same time make the sweetest and tenderest 
hay that gets to market. ‘The islands, often miles 
in extent, are fringed about their borders with 
gigantic elms and a dense, fragrant undergrowth 
of alder, wild cherry, roses, elderberry, Indian. 
willow and convolvulus. 

Dotted here and there over the island surface 
are little, thick-wooded swales, and pools beloved. 

lof plover and wild duck. And here 
and there upon the parklike landscape 
rises a wide-eaved gray barn, wherein 
is stored the new hay till the freezing of 
the river permits it to be hauled to the 
markets on the mainland. 

In autumn, when the haying has 
been some weeks done, and when the 
few grain crops sometimes grown on 
these islands have been harvested, there 
springs up an aftermath of short, sweet 
grasses, There, from the now exhausted 
‘pastures on the mainland, are driven the 
cattle, swimming in herds across the 
quiet channels of the river, to feed over 
the fenceless meadows. And many 
horses are brought as well, to recu- 
perate after a hard summer’s work, and 
Jay up fresh health and vigor for the 
winter service. 

‘A pet diversion with boys of the 
neighboring villages is to fill their 
pockets with oats, take a bridle, paddle 
or row to oneof the islands, and capture 
such a one of the pasturing horses as 
may please the captor’s fancy. Bare- 
back riding may be a little hard on the 
‘seat of one’s trousers, but it is fine 
sport to go careering over those 
lovely rolling expanses of soft turf, 





declared was a real acquisition. I had my eye 
on a splendid-looking black horse which was 
feeding near at hand, and I told Frank to lay 
down his fishing-tod for a moment till I captured 
my animal. Calling to the horse in my most 
persuasive tones, I advanced toward him gently, 
holding out my hat and dropping some oats into 
it from my other hand. 

At the sound of my voice the animal reared 
his head sharply, I had not realized before what 
a magnificent beast it was. After surveying us 
haughtily for a moment, the creature seemed to 
penetrate our design, To our astonishment and 
profound alarm, he gavea sort of sereaming snort 
and charged down upon us with his mouth wide 
open. 

“It’s Mose Lunt’s mad stallion!” whispered 


He approached, not with the same direct rush, 

but with: great bounds and plunges, lifting his 
forefeet high into the air, as if he intended to 
trample us beneath them. 
* This greatly increased our alarm. I was 
afraid that he might this time face the lash of 
my sapling in his rage, or at least get tco close 
upon us before I could give him another stroke. 
I resolved again to try the effect of authority, 
Before he got quite within reach, I sprang ui 
him with a fierce ery, shaking the bridle; and he 
paused irresolutely in his caréer, seeing that 
were not to be intimidated. As he arched his 
neck, bending his head to bite the turf defiantly, 
I struck him with all my force across the face} 
and the tough sapling brought off a strip of hair 
and skin, 

‘The brute gave a horrid screech of rage and 
sprang out of range, but instantly ran in again 
on Frank. Seeing, however, that the dreaded 
sapling again threatened him, he swerved aside 
jonce more, doubling himself up like a Sroking 
bronco, and lunging sidewise with his heels. 

Frank turned as white as a sheet, but most 
pluckily cast his bridle at the brute. I’ yelled 
with delight as the tangle of straps caught the 
snorting creature about the fetlock . and instantly 
I grasped the reins with both hands ard threw 
my whole weight upon them. It was, in trnth, 
a neat piece of lassoing; and our enemy rolled 
over and over on the sward. 

‘With that diversion, over which Frank tooked 
intensely proud and almost forgot his fears, we 
made a good run toward cover. When the 
stallion had regained his feet he ‘rushed at us 
once more, screaming with mage; bat he took 
care to turn aside before he got within reach of 
that nimble sapling or the Inumiliating lasso. I 
walking slowly backward, Frank keeping his 
back to mine and moving forwani with delib- 
eration, we maintained our advance iowand the 
thickets, while the stallion circled round and 
round our retreat, seeking to attack us on an 
unprotected quarter. 

‘Twice again his terrific heels came within the 
guarded radius of the sapling; and each time a 

| hairless stripe was left as a reminder upon the 

| silken hind quarters. ‘Then we reachad the tree 








‘1 TWISTED THE BRIDLE-ReIN, 
ROUND MY WRIST."” 


Jumping the blooming wild-rose thickets, and ' Frank, ina shaky voice. “What shall we do?” { toward which I had been working our wey; and 


carrying a mild and transient consternation into 
the lazy herds of young steers. 

Sometimes the consternation is reversed, and 
a surly bull, who has made himself responsible 


for the herd, charges out upon the audacious | 


horseman. In such a case, there is nothing for 

him but flight; but the horse always wins in 
such a race, and the bull, proud in his easy 
triumph, returns contentedly to his feeding. 

But there are horsesand horses; and one time, 
when my heart was set on a jolly gallop, I 
received a most memorable surprise. ‘The end 
of Jong vacation was near at hand, and I wanted 
one more morning on the islands before going 
back to college, My young brother, Frank, a 
nimble lad of eleven, thought he also would enjoy 
a canter if he could find a complaisant steed ; so 
J took him with me. 

We paddled in our Indian birch canoe across 
several amber channels and deep, pickerel- 
haunted “thoroughfares,” till we came to a large 
island called, for some inexplicable reason, Sugar 
Island. From the uplands we had noted, the 
day before, that there were a. good many horses 
belonging to the other shore at pasture on this 
island. Lifting our cance from the sunny water, 
we deposited her dripping, yellow sides in a. 
couch of soft, young willow suckers. Then, 
each with a bridle slung over his arm, we pushed 
through the thickets till we came out upon the 
skirts of the intervale. Just here Frank noticed 
a straight and slender sapling which seemed to 
him most desirable for a fishing-rod, and he 
paused to eut it, 

| Thave often noted a sort of genial sportiveness 
in fate, who, while laying unpleasant traps for 
our feet, will drop us at the same time a sly hint 
as to the best way of exti cating ourselves. 

As we tramped across the short grass in the 

\open, Frank kept trimming his rod, which he 





“Bring me your fishing-rod, quick,” I cried, 
“and then keep close behind me!” 
As the snorting beast came down upon us like 
a whirlwind, it seemed as if nothing could stay 
his onset, or intimidate so terrific an assailant. 
My heart went right down into my boots, but 
I knew the effect of a fearless front and an 
authoritative voice. 
I twisted the bridle-rein round my wrist, 
holding the bridle itself loosely in my hand; and 
when the brute was almost upon us I shouted 
| angrily and hurled the clanking head-piece at his 
| face, retaining, of course, my hold upon the reins. 
| With some nervous dread of the badge of his 
' subjection, and at the same time startled by the 
| movement and my cry, the animal swerved aside 
| and lashed out at us savagely with his heels as he 
went past in a great circle. But he had given us 
| so wide a berth in his hesitation that his hoofs 
came not within four or five feet of us. 

Snatching the long sapling from Frank, who 

Kept close at my back and prepared to use his 
bridle as I had done, I faced the animal again, 
‘Wheeling about, at some thirty or forty paces? 
distance, the brute repeated his change. 

This time he was right between us and the 
woods wherein we expected to find escape, so I 
ran to meet him, thus gaining eight or ten paces 
toward safety. "When he swerved to smite us 
with his heels, he came closer than on his former 
charge, and we had not more than a foot or two 
to spare; but this gave me just the opportunity I 
wished, and with a stinging thwack, I brought 
the lithe sapling down across his glossy haunches. 
‘The animal winced, and neighed furiously as he 
plunged away, while Frank and I made another 
sharp run toward shelter. 

Not daring to run more than a dozen paces, we 
turned again to face our adversary, who came 
upon us now with a yet more malignant mien, 


Frank, at my command, sprang nimbly into the 
branches, out of harm’s reach. 

| At last I breathed freely. Anger took the 
place of alarm, and I prepared to give the animal 
a lesson. He, however, in his wrath at seeing 
Frank escape, grew more bold in his attack. 
Just as F was deciding to carry the war into my 
enemy’s country, the enemy dashed in upon 
me so desperately that had I not swung myself 
round the tree-trank, my brains woald have been 
dashed out by those lightning heels. But having 
escaped that assault, the opportunity was mine. 

Shortening my grip upon the sapling, I brought 
the heavy butt, with a two-handed swing, down 
upon the side of the brute’s head, just back of 
his ear. The stroke brought him to his knees, 
and I followed it up with a shower of cutting 
lashes on neck and nose and flank, Half-dazed 
with the blow upon that tender spot behind 
the ear, the animal moved off, snorting and 
whinnying and coughing. I foliowed him up 
relentlessly, chiding him at the same time in an 
indignant voice; and presently he seemed to 
remember his position. He broke away from 
me in a long gallop, and disappeared across the 
island; and Frank, applauding vociferously, 
‘came down out of his tree. 

We rested for awhile under that tree, and 
recovered our breath and steadied our shaken 
nerves. Each of us also congratulated the other 
‘upon his distinguished taetics in so memorable a 
| campaign. ‘Then we decided to have our ride, as 
iE nothing had happened, We strolled off over 
|the intervale, in the same direction as that 
‘which our adversary had taken, and succeeded 
in capturing two good-natured nags, In the 
| course of an hour's canter about the isiand, we 
several times encountered the redoubtable stallion 
of Mr. Moses Lunt; but the beast did not even 
condescend to acknowledge our acquaintancs. 
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wus three o'clock in the morning on the 
sixteenth of April when George knocked at 
cur door and said that coffee and the crew 
of the dagoat were waiting. He could not have 
nuppett on the window, for the room had no win- 
dow, and it was perfectly dark when the door was 














shut. Jt,opened upon i broad second-story gal- 
tery i vith similar rooms in an old hacienda, 
turned into & temporary poscda, or inn, upon the 





setlxy shore of Lake Patzeuaro, 

- If any one supposes that it ‘wadfaciship to 
be called so carly, he is ignorant of the couc 

then abandoned—a simple stead wil 
‘boaitl mattress covered wine Tt wi 
emooth and at first agreeable, but presently I 
Giscovereti that the bed was constricted to pre- 
‘ivess in the oceupant. Again and 
e night I arose and stood around the: 





room a while in order to rest, so that when the 
suummons came £ was not disturbed. 

We dressed ia in illumination, the 
usuat haste of tnevellers who are making @ forced 









stepped out upon 






the gallery. ‘The night was perfectly calm, and 
the placid Inke would have been indistinguishable 
ind mirror for the hundreds of 
spark 







ble from the | 
juple of miles 
augmant place, 
lazas, but was 
once famous for its great number of convents, 
monasteries and churches. The business was 
chiefiy exclesiastical, but its only life now is on, 
marketdlays, when the Indians from the sur- 
rounding viilages bring in their pottery and corn 
and vegetables to tmde. 

‘The Inke is one of the largest in Mexico, and | 
has few Is anywhere in beauty. It has the| 
shape of a erescent moon, and an extreme length 
of some tent miles. Tts clear water, gen- 
erly rr [ti blue sky, and its 
lovely islands give it beauty, while the giant 
sountains that rise from its shores give tt gran 
deur. Leake Chapala, to the north, is much 
Targer,—-said to be fifty-six miles in length,—but 
its shores are not so high and it is not clear, 

We gropell ovr way down the narrow stone 
stairway to the lower story, and to the eating- 
room, ‘here we swallowed coffee and bread in 
haste, and made our way out by the rear postern, 
carrying candles to guide our steps over the 
broken ground tothe landing. There we climbed 
over nud stumbled among the canoes drawn up 
on the shore until we reached our own convey- 
ance, into which we very carefully stepped 
without being able to see what it was like. We 
‘only knew that it was very narrow and that it 
had an inelination to go first one side and then 
the other, and that there were Indians somewhere 























in it, jabbering an unknown tongue. ‘The whole 
proceeding na ater and buccaneering 
aspect. We should not have been surprised if 
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we had been told that we were going to rob 
somebody. 

‘The air was fresh, but with no chill in it, being 
perfectly dry and so still that the tallow candles 
we carried did not even flare, ‘The passengers 
were four—madame, the young lady, myself and 
thecourier—and the propelling force was Indians. 
We sat down upon the of the boat on 
blankets or low stools in a tine, and care was 
taken to make the line straight in order not to 
encourage the boat to lean too much. When we 
were ready the candles were blown out and the 
signal given to go. 

‘We begun to move through the sedge and out 
into the clear water with what appeared to be 
the speed of an express-train. It was still dark 
enough to be myste 
rious, and we could 


than the bottom. If, therefor rew of broad- 
beamed Dutchmen could squé Into it, they 
would have plenty of room when seated on the 
bottom. pers from the stern to the prow, | 
which ri ttle, according to the natural taper | 
of the tree. i 

This maedhenwy, solid marine conveyance, 


within, the opening at the eect narrower 








Jow in the water, liable to be swamped by big | Valley of Mexico, but they 


waves, but not easily upset. Such is the common 
pattern of the boats on Lake Patzeuaro; but 
they are of all sizes, from the man-of-war which 
awe tode in down to skiffs not more than ten feet 
Jong. Ours was about forty 
feet in length, but I was told 
that these canoes are some- 
times sixty feet long. The 
shape and style are unchanged 
since the primeval days long 
before the Spanish Conquest, 
‘and now as then the propelling 
force is the paddle. 





of wood—a round stick 


distance of eighteen miles from Patzewaro, on th 
other horn of the lake. ‘They have been Chri< 
tianized for thres hundred and fifty years, aii 
conform in dress and observances to this era, bit 
in their occupations and superstitions they ar 


probably little chang 
‘The Tarascos were a brave tribe, who ownui 


no allegiance to-the or the empire in the 
arly conquers! 
by Cortez, ‘This village was a yery importa 
one, and the seat of thelr powerful chief, The: 
oceupations were fishing and the manufrecure «1 
red pottery, which is continued to-day just as it 
was before the conquest. ‘This seemed to Philiyy 
II. an excellent centre for the propagation of th 
Catholie faith, and the Spaniards, built hei 
churches and monasteries, pineal elite 
yard with olives, and Philip fur aor! h 
favor by sending to the monastery inting 6! 
“The Entombment” by Titian, 


| A Mouth-aning Diatect. 


‘The object of our voyage was to see this pictur. 








“WE STOWED OURSELVES IN ON THE 


‘The paddles are of one “a 


ive feet and our early start wus determined by two con 
long, and ending imadisk the siderations: we wished to return in time to cateh 
size and shape of a divner- the two o'clock train for Morelia, and to take: 
plate, With this Instrument advantage of the calmness of the lake in the 
the Indians are very skilful, morning, for it is liable later in the day to tem. 
and get great speed out of their pests of wind. Our Indians explained tl 

craft. They situpon the bottom they bent with energy to their task, especially is 
of the boat, and each man pad- our bargain for pay was based upon our return 
les independently, keeping tain hour. Most of them speak Spanish, 
stroke with no other, ‘The but they use their aboriginal dialect in talking 
result iS great splashing and with each other—a pleasant-sounding language, 
fuss, and with more excite- but having in it, I faney, many words like those 
ment and less progress than if of the Nahuatl tongue, such as ‘‘xinechmotequi- 


they all paddled together. uhtili” and “Ti thtemaquixticatziné” —a_ 
Our speed was not steady, few of which naka it 

but we went forward in gusts swept along in the shadow of the moun- 

of enthusiasm, everybody dip- tine came when we fancied we could 

ping as fast as he could, and ie shore and the Jake more distinctly, and at 


broom-handle, al 











splashing and excitiy his this instant we heard far behind us the bells of 
neighbor by cries toe ltew Janicho, and knew that somebody had seen si 
minutes, and then subsiding in the east of the speedy coming of day. Ih 
into gentle dallyings with the moment the gray light was stealing over the 
paddle. and kindling the high mountain-tops, and we 
Before I was able to see our seemed to feel the shiver of the dawn: that cold 
crew I learned that there were awakening to reality when the earth seems to 
four Indians in front of our party,—we sat in the shrink out of the mystery of night. 
centre,—and three behind us, and one of the latter Slowly the shadows crept down the mountains, 
mea man. Her gentle, low-pitched voice and our horizon enlarged, revealing the blue 
Det her sex; and later it became evident water and the green shores, now beginning to 
that she not only contributed her ‘share of sparkle and rejoice in the new life. Here a 
muscle to our progress, but that she carried there along the rocky and roadless shore | 


















nearly all the brains of the erew, and was in fact, ’s hut embowered in the trees, with his 
the commander. In the ordinary work she bad. joored in a Tittle cove. As we roundel 
the modest stillness and humility belonging to heat after headland, new glories of the 


women, but in any erisis requiring decision her morning opened to us. The lake was still like 


word was accepted as final. 


Our Indian Paddlers, 


One Indian stood in the prow facing us, using 
his paddle as an oar, and as the light increased 
we had great pleasure in watching the good- 
humored smile on his broad face, He was an 
emblem of the cheerful good nature of the whole 
‘crew. We passed dim islands on our left, on some 


glass, and in the ruddy light began to take on 
prismatic hues. The fishermen were already 
astir. 

Boal wutting out from the little villazes, 
sometit ine of them, taking position f 
throwing out the seine; the occupants, ta 
moment standing motionless, were distinctly 
silhouetted against the sky. More pretentious 
cottages, vine- and flower-covered, appeared alovis 
the shore. Long lines of nets, stretched from 

pole to pole, like 








not see the ends of 
the boat, but it was 
not so very dark when 
our eyes became nc- 
customed to it. The 
sky was covered with 
brittiant constellations 
among which the 
Southern Cross played 
its mther insignificant 
part; and a ereseent 
moon, owing to the 
rapid revolution of the 
earth to the east, was 
just becoming visible 
over the mountain, 
We seemed to be 
going faster than the 
earth; but we were 
not, for the moon 
gained on us. 





spider-webs, gave 
scene the effect otal 
pencil drawing. Noth- 
ing could be more re- 
fined and more poetic 
than the whole view 
when we came in 
sight of the huts and 
towers of Tzintzun- 
tan over the reaches 
of the low 

Nor was a jruman 
interest wantin; 
Little dugouts, 
“with the red or yellow 
mantas of the fish 
men, were darting 
about on their moru- 
ing errands; and we 
seemed to have a 
vision of the South 
Seas, when we saw i 














Nothing could be 
more weird and un- 
«anny than this silent 
beginning of voyage in @ craft we could only’ 
dimly see and with Indians we could only hear, 
as they excited each other in an unknown jargon 
to ply the paddle, 

The Inke was as smooth as glass, and there| 
‘was no sound except the splashing of paddles— 
not even the twitter ota roves bind; and the 
dim light played such fantastic tricks with the 
shore, the headlands, islands and sentinel moun- 
tains that we seemed to be going at hazard out} 
into the night oifaiporely experimental voyage. 
To be sure, the Indians knew where they were 
going, and steered by the dim contour of the 
shore. 





The Boat We Rode in. 


‘The Indians steered the boat, but it had no 
rudder, and its guidance was somewhat wild 





and in. Asits name implies, origi- 
nal or rather the trunk of a big tree. 
One side of the log is squared off the 
bottom. It is then hollowed out in suc y 


that it curves up from the water and is concaye 


“THE ENTOMBMENT,” BY TITIAN, 





of which were ruins of habitations or convents, 
and were aiming to round peninsula on themain- 


Iand and sail between that and the island 


FROWJAJPRAWntG FURMISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 


tiny skiff swiftly pass. 
ing in the lagoon, 
young woman 
flowing black hair and short skirts using the 
paddle with skill and vigor, while her brown 
baby, the sole passenger in the bottom of tl 





Janicho,—pronounced Hanicho,—which rose, a boat, smiled upon the cheerful world. 


huge bulk, before us. ‘This island is inhabit 
wholly by Indians of unmixed blood, who live 
lage 01 eau in an amphitheatre of 


hurch and tower and looks 
very well from th 


. ‘The only life 
‘as we passed olitary light oe or 
shrine above the village. 

‘As we turned northward through the channel 
between the island and the promontory, ‘the lake 
broadened, but we kept near the rocky coast of 
the mountain on theeast. Presently we descried 








before us.aemovi speck, which resolved 
itself into a long }propelled by two Indians 
who were making good speed, and who.told us 
that they were going to Janicho to fetch a priest 


to say mass at their village. They made as much 
haste on their service of religion as we on our 
pleasure excursion. 


Our Indians were all Tarnseos from the a 


of ‘Tzintzuntzan, to which we were bound, 


‘The Town of Tzintzuntzan. 


‘Tzintzuntzan has gone to deca: 
an ancient Indian seat 
under the Spaniards an 
capital of the state of 
of its greatest prosperity it is said to have had 
population of sixty thousand souls; the amber 
is probably greatly exaggerated. But when th 
capital was inoved to Morelia, it rapidly declines’ 
both in eivil and religious importance, until now 
itis the home of only about five hinndred Indian~ 
who continue the industry of their fathers. iv 
pottery and in fishing, sending their product: 
the market at Patzeuaro, 

The town seemed deserted on the morning of 
our visit, as we walked through the broad and 
dusty streets, now become lanes, bordered by 
mnd and thatched houses set in gardens and 
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compounds, where grow tropical frulttrees, the boat, and with difficulty pushed out through | the island we were to pass beeame more distinct 
under the shade of which the few inhabitants the rocks. At first we were unable to get away | before us, and we could plainly make out the 
Tow the potter's trade. Tt being theday after from the shore, and for some time seemed to | trees and the hacienda at the foot of the lake 





reast-day, no one was at work. The pottery is make little headway. The waves were not very | wh haven was. ! 
made by molding it by hand, ‘ant _ big, but as we were seat wn in them, with | A; It of the woman’s decision and good 
nd most of the work of manufacture is done by | the edge of the boat only a few inches above seamanship, we reached the landing in one hour 
women, The men bring and prepare the clay, | water, they seemed mor ‘s. But the heavy instead of three, and had an hour in which to 
Mend to the ovens, and earry the ware to market, | boatrode beautifully, only now and then shipping receive the congratulations of the women at the 

‘The walle juare before the convent and | the top vave, hacienda on our escape. I made rief speech, 
church islike bit of the Old World, ‘The large | ‘The woman took entire command, ordering! in English, to the commander, complimenting 








olive-trees by the monks over three cen- | quick paddling when there ¥ 

turies an¢ lf ago, are gnarled and twisted | sharp turning of the boat to m n unusually | had good and pluck, accompanying my 

and tottering to decay, putting forth patches of | big wave. And the men show it deal of | remarks by ittle douceur, which made her 

ween leaves but no fruit, ‘There are|a few | skill in this diffieult navigation. “We were run-| smile. 

soldering tombs in the churchyard, and_now |ning quartering to the wind and waves, and) I am not partial te dugout, but it.I ever 
shall man 


lull, and the! her on being the only person in the crew who 


thd then alburial is made there, Underagroup | sometimes seemed to pitch about with tittle| venture in another I wit we of 
of trees oss-beam noe Which | progress. But the shore behind us did recede, | women. 
calls the people to prayers. 

‘The great picture ot ‘litt yhich, When 1 saw 


it many years ago, hung in @ favorable light in 
the sacristy of the convent, has now been remov 
into the adjoining church, and hung in such 
bad light that it is almost impossible to see 
From year’s end to year’s end probably no! 
dozen people see it who have tl ppreciation 
of its masterly qualities, but it isa sort of fetish 
to the Indians, and they will not permit its 
removal or purchase by any one, 

‘As most of isu may know, this 





“Eutombment’ ig a picture fifteen feet in length, 
and contains eleven life-size figures. One of our 
puty remarked that the artist must have used 
for one of the figures in this the same model he 
used for the principal figure in “The Assump- 
tion,” now in Venice. 

By eight o'clock we were stowed in our boat 
again for the return yoyage. As we had made 
the trip of eighteen miles in three hours, we 
reasonably calculated we reach Patzeuaro 
by twelve. ‘There was 1 th of wind, and 
half our journey was accomplished when we 
approached the island of Janicho and the strait 
through which we were to round the promontory. 

We were remarking upon theabsolute calmness, 
the glassy surface of the blue water, when some 
one noticed in the distant mountains beyond the 
lakeasmall whitlwind of dust, ‘Thereis wind,” 


he said, and he was stil speaking when 
noticed on the shore far ofan color, Tian) 
fringe, very pretty to look at as it advanced ai 


displaced the blue. It seemed but: joment 
when all the lake was green, and the waves 
‘began to lift our long boat. And in another 
moment there was no doubt about the waves, 


vwhitecapped, and in the midst of which the 
was laboring. 
0 long as we kept head on there was no 


danger, and we believed that the crew, by putting 
forth extraordinary efforts, could pass through the 
straits, which we had not yet 
entered, and round the corner, 
or better still, cross the lake 
directly and creep along the 
opposite shore. But the fact 
appeared, after an interval of 
desperate labor, that we were 
not gaining a foot, while wind 
and waves grew stronger and 
higher. ‘The crew were begin- 
ning to lose their heads in this 
determined resistance, and the 
boat was plainly unmanageable, 
when the woman's voice was 
heard, commanding to tum 
the shore on the left and seel 
landing. 
‘This was not easy to do with- 
out risk of being swamped, and 
when w red it was not 
easy to tia nding on the 
broken and rocky promontory. 
‘The order was that the pas- 
sengers and part of the erew 
should disembark and walk 
neross the promontory, while the 
boat, thus lightened, could be rowed around to 
meet us, With some difficulty we ran among the 
rocks, got ashore and climbed up to the plateau, 
and some of us were not sorry to be on land, 
especially as we carried the Junch with us. 


‘Thestroll across the narrow promontory.turmed 
out to ik of some two miles an : 
past an Indian village and zigeagging through 


cultivated. fields and.down stony lanes till we 
reached the shore ata tiny inlet, where the rocks 
‘were pounded by the waves. We had hardly 
seated outvelves, however, on the rocks to eat our 
well-earned lunch, when the boat appeared. 

‘The question then was what to do. The wind 
had not lowered, nor the waves. We held an 
Indian couneil, and the men said that we could 
xo. We should probably get wet, but there was 
no great danger. However, they could not pull 
us over in Jess than three hours. That would be 
too late for our train, and as we would miss that 
in any case, it was best to wait where we were 
for the wind to subside. 

When would the wind go down? Perhaps 
about five o'clock. But does not the wind usually 
tise on the Inke about five? Y ‘hat, then, 
shall we gain by waiting here o1 hance, and 
probably fighting our way home in the dark? 
‘They could not say. 1 then appealed to the 
woman, We might get wet, but we could at 
least, in the full sunlight. see the waves and 
avoid the big ones. Shall we stay or go? 

_ “Tsay got woman, “It 
is nothing if we do ttle wet.” 

And we stowed ourselves in on the bottom of 
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CE 


Cos 


ILE postman so seldom 

1eft a letter for any 

one in the Jewsbury 
fats that when his whistle 
sounded at the door, and a 
beautiful square missive, 
sealed in gry wax and 
addressed to Miss Katharine 
Price, was handed in, it was 
an odject of much curiosity. 
‘The neighbors on the first 
floor came to their doors, Mrs, 
innegen wiping her hands 
on her apron, Mrs. Coleman 
holding the crippled twin in 
her arms, and both women 
inspected the big, bold hand- 
writing with nnuch interest. 

“Run along, Betsey child,” 
said Mrs, Finnegan, “and put 
the letter on the mantelpiece 
where Katy'll be seein’ it the 
first thing when she comes 
home from her work. See 
that it doesn’t drop into the 
Jfire, honey. ‘There's maybe 
ocd news in it.” 

“St does be queer,” sald 
‘Mrs, Coleman, thoughtfully, 
“how manny letters the post- 
man has, and how few of 
thera bees for us in this alley. 
The folks in the ould coun- 
thry used to write wance in 
a while, but wow they’ve for- 
gutten clean abont me, and 
the truth is the ould ones 
that knew me is all dead, 
and the young ones is here 
forbye themselves. That 
letter is from somebody in New Yarrk to Kitty.” 

“Some lady at that settlement, most like,” 
remarked Mrs. Finnegan, “and it’s no business 
” mine, and I'll go baek to me tub.” 

“Prindship is every wan’s business, Mrs. 
Finnegn,” replied Mrs, Coleman with dignity, 
shifting the twin to her other arm. 

‘Nightfall brought Katharine Price home. She 
was informed that a letter was waiting for her 
‘oy the crowd of children at the street comer, 
by her sister Susy going to the grocer’s with a 
pitcher for two cents’ wortlt of milk, and by Mrs. 
Finnegan herself, carrying a custard into Mrs. 














Coleman's rooms for the ailing child. As soon | 


as she opened her own door, she saw her name 
across the narrow space, and with two steps 
Fached the mantel and took her letter in her 
band, 

“From the lady at the settlement, mamma,” 
she said to the pale, quiet woman who was 
getting supper ready. “I'll read it to you.” 

‘This was the letter: 

Mv Dear KATHARINE: Will you give me the 
pleasure of your company next Friday evening 


from eight to ten o'clock? I am inviting my | 


friends in the Gwendolen Club to see some stere- 
opticon pletures, aud we shall have a little music. 
Come prepared to take off your hat, please. 
Affectionately yours, 
MARsoRIE SUTHERLAND. 

“The house is one of the finest in this town,” 
said Katharie’s father, when his daughter 
finished and folded up her letter. She had told 
him the street and number. “I knew a man that 
helped to lay the floors of it when it was built. 
‘This young lady's father owns half the railroads 
in New York. It’s a great honor for you to be 
asked there, Kathari 

‘When Marjorie had inserted the request to the 
gitls to take off their hats, she had done so 








about her invitation to Miss Sutherland’s home. 
‘She had only answered the note, saying she would 
be pleased to go, and nothing would have kept 
her away, but she was determined if possible to 
borrow a dress, and slip out to the party without 
her mother’s knowledge. Fortunately for her 
plan, she considered, Friday night was always 
one when her mother was engaged at a neigh- 
boring church, where she had steady work all 
winter, washing the dishes at the weekly socials. 
Katharine’s bosom friend, Luey Romer, had a 
blue silk dress, and as the girls were neatly of a 
size, she would coax Lucy to lend her some finery, 
and would take every care of the precious gown. 

‘Luey would have been most happy to aecom- 
modate Katharine, but she, too, was going to a 
party on the same night. 

“I'd oblige you in a minute, Kitty, if I could, 
but, dear, you look sweeter in your own dress 
than I will in mine! ‘There's not a girl int our 
shop that has your eyes and your hair and your 

‘The manager of the factory may have thought 
the same, for he always employed Katharine to 
try on gowns for buyers to examine, and in the 
pressure of the great spring and fall sales, whep. 
the retail trade was supplied from the vast 
wholesale establishments, Katharine was often 
busy all day slipping on first one elegant costume 
and then another, while her young, fresh beauty 
set off and gave an air to tailor-made gowns and 
evening toilets alike. 

‘The week wore on, a busy one, as most weeks 
are in the dry-goods district. Katharine came 
home day after day very tired, for there is nothing 
more fatiguing than spending hours in a close 
room, sewing at a machine, or acting as a model, 
or trying on fine clothes for other people to wear. 








“1 DON'T UNDERSTAND IT, MARJORIE; BUT THAT PRETTY GIRL + + # IS WEARING MY DRESS.” 


‘because she had noticed that, one and all, they 
wore immense affairs, weighed down with flowers 
and feathers; and it had occurred to her, too, that 
they would seem and feel more at home without 
their outdoor wraps. But Katharine was dubious 
when she read that little request. 

“I don’t know what to wear,” she said. 

“Wear your best frock, dear,” said her mother. 
| _ “It’s not fit for such a place,” the girl answered, 

tossing her head. 

“It’s all you’ve got,” replied the mother, 
sensibly. “Miss Sutherland isn’t inviting you 
‘on account of your clothes.” 

“I wish I had a silic gown,” said Katharine. 
“T could have one, mother, if I were let to buy 
it on instalments. Other girls do, But you are 
so set, mamma; you won't listen when I ask 
you to let me buy things that way.” 

“Indeed, no, Kate,” the mother. answered, 
firmly. “Debt around one’s neck is a millstone, 
| Buy what you can pay for, and wear what you’ve 
| got, and think no more about it.” 

‘The family sat down to supper. Mrs, Price 
had said: her last word, and Katharine knew 
there was no use in urging again her desire to 
| purehase a new gown, But all the same she 

foolishly girded against the thought of appearing 

| in the splendid Sutherland mansion in a black 
alpaca neatly made, with a scarlet piping around 
the yoke and sleeves, and a scarlet bow at her 
neck—a costume which set off her blue-black 
hair and dark eyes to great advantage. 

“Girls in silk gowns shouldn’t be seen stepping 
out of the Jewsbury flats,” was an axiom of 
Katharine’s mother. 

The next day, when she was working in a 
great down-town factory where beautiful gowns 
were made by the hundreds and sold to the 
retail trade, Katharine still thought and thought 








Friday arrived at last. “Mrs, Price had basted 
fresh ruffles in Katharine’s frock and bought 
her a new tie; it is always mother who sees to 
these things in the home of the working-girl. 

Late that afternoon, the forewoman called 
Katharine Price to say that a box, for a single 
order, had been overlooked by the expressman, 

“Would you mind taking it, dear, to accom- 
modate me?” she asked. “I'll give you car-fare, 
of course, and a quarter for your trouble. ‘These 
single orders are no end of a bother, By the 
way, I wish you'd let me try this gown on you. 
Miss Van Buren and you must be the same 
height, and I faney could wear the same things.”” 

Katharine laughed. “That's a joke, Mrs. 
Clearwater. But I'll take home the box if I 
may go a half-hour earlier.” 

“Why, yes, you may, and here, Kate, I want 
to be sure everything’s right. Let me slip it on 
you, my dear.” 

‘The shimmering silk, of a soft brown shade, 
made over silk, as simple and girlish as a gown 
could well be, with clinging skirt, narrow sleeves, 
and rich lace falling in a jabot from the scarf 
which finished the neck, was so becoming that 
the forewoman exclaimed with delight, “I would 
never have chosen that color for you, Kitty, but 
you are at the time of life when a girl looks ‘well 
in anything! There, run along. Miss Van 
Buren will be charmed with that creation, I’m 
positive. No French dressmaker could do better.”” 

Was it the tempter, always seeking whom he 
|may devour, who whispered into Katharine’s 

ear the thought that she might wear Miss Van 
Buren’s gown to Miss Sutherland’s that night, 
carry it home for delivery the next morning, and 
nobody be the wiser? From the instant the 
thought came, it grew more and more insistent, 
The right and wrong of the transaction did not 





present themselves to Katharine’s consciousness, 
| Her one terror was lest her mother should be at 
|home and interfere; and when, arrived there, 
| she ascertained that Mrs. Price had gone to the 
jehureh, and would not be back, she laid all 
hesitation aside, and dressed in feverish haste, 

Her mother, had laid her things carefully out 
on the bed: ‘The dress, the ribbons, the clean 
embroidered handkerchief, all spoke’ of tender 
mother-love. Katharine was not touched, Her 
conscience was asleep. Vanity and self-will had 
stormed her heart, and taken possession of her 
‘common sense -for the time, 

With nervous eagerness she drew from its 
folds of tissue-paper Miss Van Buren’s gown, 
and swiftly put it on, every fold falling into 
place as if it had been made for her. ‘Then she 
‘wrapped herself in her long, black waterproot 
cloak, and was about to step out into the living. 
room, when a difficulty arose. What was she 
to do with her own black frock? Mnmma would 
come home before she did, and would certainly 
discover that it had not been worn, 

‘The tempter who suggested Katharine’s fist 
misstep quickly supplied another evil hint. “Put 
‘your dress, for the night, into Miss Van Buren'a 
box,” he whispered, 

‘This seemed the only thing to do, Quickly 
Katharine folded her old black gown, laid it in 
the perfumed box, covered it with white tissue 
Paper, and tied up the box. ‘The box was 
addressed very plainly to “Miss Emily Van 

Buren, No. —, Madison Avenue, New York.” 

“There!” said Katharine. “That's safe, and 
Til be extraordinarily careful that nothing 
happens to this costume, and when I come back 
mother’ll be asteep, and I'll change my own 
frock and this one a second time. I’m another 
Cinderella, going to a tall 

in clothes provided by a 
fairy, only my fairy does 
not Know what she’s done for 
me, nor ever will! Early to- 
morrow morning I'll deliver 
the box on my way to work,” 
‘Tho best, laid schemes o* mice 

Gaig aft wgley. 

‘Mrs. Price came back earlier 
than usual from her evening 
engagement, and her fit 
question was, “Did Katy gt 
off all right 2” 

“Yes,” said the unobserv. 
ant father, “She looked very 
pretty, and danced off as 
merry as a cricket.” 

“Dear! dear! dear!” cried 
Mrs, Price in ism 
moment later, “Katharine’s 
been charged with goods to 
leave on a customer, and her 
head’s been that full of her 
pleasure, she’s gone and for- 
gotten it. Father, would you 
be too tired, do you think, 
to carry this parcel up-town 
tonight? It’s not that late 
yet.”” 

“I don’t mind a walk, 
Jeanie, and it’s more than 
that I’d do for the little 
ginl,” said the father, picking 
up his hat and stick, and 
lifting the box gingerly, as if 
it were a queen’s fairing. 








At Miss Sutherland’s the 
drawing-room were brilliant 
with flowers and lights. ‘To 

‘Katharineand her friends of the Gwendolen Club, 
the wide, softly carpeted halls and staireases, the 
rich furniture, the gleam of statuary and the 
pictures on the walls, the palms making a. green 
gloom in comers, the whole sumptuous house, 
‘were full of impressive and novel beauty. Kat 
arine, beauty-loving by nature, forgot herself 
and her stolen gown, and went forward with 
perfect self-possession to speak to her dear 
hostess, Miss Sutherland, who stood just within 
the doorway of the drawing-room to receive her 
guests. 

Beside Miss Sutherland was a tall, sleuler 
girl in white, who cast a startled glance, instantly " 
repressed, on Katharine, Presently this gir! took 
occasion to say quietly to her Cousin Marjorie: 

| I don’t understand it, Marjorie; but that 
| pretty girl, chattering at her ease with your 
| mother over by the table, is wearing my dress.” 
What ean you mean, Emily >" 

“Just what I tell you, Marjorie, I had agown 
made for such occasions as this, and it was to 
have been sent home this evening. It did nob 
| arrive—and there it is on your guest !”” 

“Could there be two alike?” 

“Nonsense, Marjorie! Do the young women 
in your Gwendolen Club wear Inmdred.tollat 
gowns? But no matter! Don’t let this spoil 
your evening.” 

Marjorie Sutherland was very much annoyed 
and troubled. She and her cousin both guessed 
correctly enough what had happened, but they 
could not fasten the several links in the chai. 
Both girls watched Katharine narrowly. Poor 
child! It never entered her head to take any of 
the beautiful objects lying about, but whenever 
she touched a book or a. trinket on table or shell, 
an eye was upon her, Her radiant pleasure in 
the evening’s entertainment confirmed her: young 
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hostesses in the suspicion that she was a thief, 
and they were ready to believe that a girl who 
woukt appropriate another’s gown would help 
herself to anything she fancied. 4 

©] was very fond of Katharine,” said Mar- 
jorie, m an interval of the evening, “I should 
never have believed this of her.” 

Refreshments were passed, and there were 
salads, creams and frappés. Over the spoons 
and plates, there rose a hum of light chatter, 
with bursts of happy fun and laughter. 

Suddenly through the midst of the frolie broke 
an appalled ery, so dismayed and distressed that 
everybody turned to see Katharine Price stand- 
ing, white and shaking, with her hands catching 
at the breadths of her dress. A waiter had 
tripped on the edge of a.rug, thrown out his arm 
jn an effort to save himself, and deposited the 
contents of his tray in the young girl’s lap. 
Salad and ice-cream were mingling in a ruinous 
stream on the silken front of the dainty gown. 

‘There was a chorus of sympathetic voices, and 
the girls closed around Katharine, who had 
become hysterical. Miss Sutherland caught the 
limp hand, just as poor Katharine, succumbing 
to the full horror of her position, fainted away. 

They carried her into the library, where she 
soon revived. The club had gone and only the 
young ladies of the house were with her, as she 
turned her frightened face toward her hostess. 

“Q Miss Marjorie!” she exclaimed. “It 
wouldn’t matter if it were my own frock; but 
J’ve spoiled Miss Van Buren’s gown! Mother 
doesn’t know it! I had to carry her gown home, 
and something tempted me to wear it myself for 
gust one evening, and I thought nobody would 
suspect me, and now I’m ruined forever! Oh, 
what will mother say? I can never, never be 
happy again! I’ve been a wicked girl!” 

She ended in a storm of sobs. 

Emily Van Buren came pityingly forward and 
put both arms around the weeping girl, who 
seemed very young and childlike in her misery. 

‘Don’t mind it so much, dear. It was my 
gown. I have known it all the evening. Poor 
Katharine! I shall always know what ‘Lead us 
not into temptation’ means, and I never have 
known it til now. The gown that is spoiled is 
mine, and 1 will give it to you, and there shall be 
an end of it; only, dear child, you must tell your 
mother the whole story.” 

Katharine turned very white again. 

“Tt will kill my mother !’’ she said. | 

“No; it may grieve her, but it will not kill 
her, dear,” said Miss Sutherland. “She will be | 
sitting up for you, will she not?” 

“Yes,” said Katharine, in a very low voice: 

“Then we will go home with you now, and | 
we will both help her to forgive you, Katharine; 
but you must hide nothing from your mother. 
Any one may sin, dear; but a sin confessed and 
forgiven leaves the path clear for a nobler life. | 
‘You will be stronger and purer for this sorrowing 
hour.” 

A carriage was called, and both her friends | 
took Katharine home. Between tears and sobs 
she managed to explain what she had done, and 
although the wonder of it passed her belief, her | 
mother was not so much angry as pained. In| 
spite of all Miss Van Buren could say, this 
mother of poverty insisted that her daughter 
should pay for the gown she had borrowed. 

“Borrowed?” she said, with an accent of 
scorn that cut Katharine like a lash. “Stolen, 
forbye! Katharine shall take the money to you, 
a bit at a time, if it’s two years before the sum’s 
made up. I’! forgive the child, for she was 
tempted! But she must have her lesson! ’” 

In Katharine’s closet there hangs a brown silk 
gown, her own now, for long ago it was paid for 
to the uttermost farthing. Yét she seldom wears 
it.. There is no pleasure to her in looking at its 
dainty elegance. It reminds her of the deepest 
mortification of her life. She is forewoman at 
the shop and ean afford good clothes, but some- 
how she does not greatly care for the finery 
which passes under her hands. 
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KIT AND AUNT PERLINA. 


A.UN'T Perlina Ackley was a woman of many 
A eccentricities who usually made a lasting 


impression on those she met. She was not | 


my aunt or the aunt of any one I knew, but she 
waa “Aunt Perlinw” to the neighborhood in 
general. Perhaps she was aunt to many other 
neighborhoods, for she was nomadic in her ways. 

Tdo not remember that she ever stayed at our 
house longer than three or four days at one time, 
and she came and went entirely at her own con- 
verience. Sometimes, when she was about to 
depast, my mother would ask her when we might 
expect to see her again. 

“Nover, mebbe. You'll know it when I get 
here,” she would reply. 

She liad heen a childless widow for many years. 


UJaughing and shrieking, 


| to jump with her from a high 


With an aged and singularly bony horse hitched | 


to a queer, two-wheeled cart that had long 
seemed in imminent danger of falling to pieces, 
Aunt Perlina was wont to journey about the 
‘country as she pleased. 


‘Her worldly possessions consisted of the cart, | 


Old Dave, the horse, and a few odds and ends of 
€othing, none of which had been made originally 
for her, but which she wore with the utmost 
complacency, She had’an utter contempt for 
fashion. When she arrived at our house she 
‘would say, even while untying her bonnet-strings : 

“Now, Jane Reed, get out your mending-bag 
and Jet me see what condition the children’s 
things are in. Or if you've any carpet-rags you 
want sewed up, or a sheet you want tured, get 
em out and I'll begin on ’em.” 

She was equally ready to boil soap, weave, 
dye, knit, spin, sew, nurse the sick, do “pig- 
work,” husk corn, pick geese, milk cows or 
clean house. She took her place as “one of the 
family” the moment she entered the door. 

We were eating our dinner one June day, 
when Aunt Perlina announced her arrival by & 
loud and peremptory call for some one to come 
out and put up Old Dave. Father sent me out to 
the barn-yard,and when I reached it Aunt Perlina 
had Old Dave partly unhitched from the cart. 

“Tfello, Jimmy!” she said, “Folks all well? 
‘They are? ‘That’s good. Hope they haven’t 
eaten up all the dianer, for I’m hungrier than a 
bear, and I guess you're most starved, too, aren’t 
you, Ki 





Kit was a little girl I had never before seen. | 


She sat up on the high seat of the cart, striking at 
the dashboard with the whip-handle and playing 
a taitoo with her heels on the under part of the 
cart-seat. 

She looked at me with jet black eyes almost 
hidden by,a tangle of black hnir. She wore a 
ragged straw hat with a faded green ribbon 
around the crown, and two or three rooster tail- 
feathers standing up in front ina very rampant 
way. 

“Hungry?” said Kit, in a clear and singularly 
penetrating voice. “Hungry isn’t any name for 
it. What's your name, boy?” 

Before I could reply she sald, “Oh, I know, 
your name’s Jimmy. I heard her call you so. 
ALT was as big as you are I’d make folks call me 
‘Jim? Jimmy’s babyish. 1 knew a boy once 
named Jim—Jim Stiles he was, but he wasn’t 
as big as you, and he didn’t have so many 
freckles. Say, I know what'll cure warts, You 
just take a black thread, boy, and then you 
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get some of the hair from a black dog’s tail, and 
then—” é 

“There, there, you jump out and let’s go into 
the house and see what they have to eat,” said 
Aunt Perlina. 

Kit bounded airily out of the cart and stood 
belore me, a slightly butlt girl 
about fourteen years old, 

“Where'd I get her?” said 
Aunt Perlina, while she was 
helping my mother to wash the 
dinner dishes and Kit was out 
in the barn in. the haymow, 
and 
daring Ted, my younger brother, 


beam. “I just literally picked 
her up in the road, one day two 
weeks ago, over near Hagars- 
town. I was driving along, and 
T came across some movers who 
were in a peck of trouble. ‘There 
was a man and his wife and 
this Kit. The woman was at 
the very point of death when I 
drove up. Fever of some sort, 
She didn’t live but an hour, and 
I went on to Hagarstown and 
had the authorities take charge 
-of the affair, for the man said 
he didn’t have a dollar. I took 
Kit with me to keep until after 
the funeral, but bless you, when 
that wes over, the man cleared 
out, and I’ve got Kit yet. I could 
have put her into the Hagars- 
town poorhouse, but I guess I 
know too much about that insti- 
tution to carry any child there.”” 

“Didn’t her father —” began 
my brother. 

“He wasn’t her father,” inter 
rupted Aunt Perlina, “He was only 
her uncle by marriage, and from 
what Kit says, that’s as nigh of Ikin 
as I'd want him to be tome. He'll 
never turn up, and Kit hasn’t a 
relative on earth that she knows 
of.” 

“What can you do with her, Aunt 
Perlina?” 

“I don’t know what,” replied Aunt 
Perlina. “She’s smart, but she needs 
training. She's lived like a gipsy 
for the last five years, and she’s wild as a colt, 
One thing’s certain, that uncle of hers aint going 
to have her again even if he does turn up. 

“She don’t say much about him,” Aunt Perlina 
‘went on, “but what little she has said convinees 
me that he was a bad Jot. Kit sobers right up 
and looks scared every time I say Nat Ray to} 
her—that’s his name. I didn’t like his looks a 
bit. Don’t you want me to bile a kettle of soap 
for you this afternoon, Jane Reed? I seé you've 
got a lot of grease on hand.” 

My mother was very glad of the service, and 
while Aunt Perlina “biled soap,” Kit, to use 
Aunt Perlina’s words, “tore ‘round all over 
creation.”” 

She visited every part of the farm; but alittle 
before sunset she came into the house and sat 





down soberly, with her elbows on her knees and 
her chin in her hands. 

“Tired out?” said Aunt Perlina. 

“Yes,” 

“I don’t wonder.” 

‘The ghost of a smile came into Kit’s rather pale 
face, and there was a faraway look in her black 
eyes, She would not come to the supper-table, 
although she had declared at about five o’eloek 
that she was “starved to death.” 

“It's just one of her whims,” said Aunt 
Perlina, “although 1 must, say she’s never acted 
like this before.”” 

Like most farmers’ families, we went to bed 
very early, and by half past eight every light was 
out but one that father carried as he went around 
locking doors and windows, Ie did not do this 
every night in the summer-time. We often slept 
with every door and window wide open, but on 
this particular night father had several hundred 
dollars in cash in the house, the money having 
been paid to him that afternoon for some land he 
had sold. 

“T guess no one knows anything about it,” 
father had said when mother advised that the 
windows and doors be securely fastened. 

But some one did know all about it. A tall, 
thin, evil-looking man, hidden in the woods 
across the meadow, had been within bearing 
distance when Mr. Hargrave had called out to 
father, who was ut work in a field by the road- 
side: 

“T’vecome to pay you that money, Mr. Reed” 

Kit had been gathering wild flowers, when this, 
man suddenly appeared before her from behind 
a clump of bushes. 

“Why, Nat Ray!” said Kit, paling and 
trembling. 

“That's my name, Kit, my dear,” he replied, 
mockingly. “Where'd you come from? And 
where you been staying since you left your own 
dear uncle?” 

“ve been’ staying with some one I like a good 
deal better than T like you, and I’m never going 
to live with you again, Nat Ray—never!” said 
Kit, with some show of spirit, 

“You aint, hey?” said the man, sneeringly. 
“I guess you would if I said so, Your Aunt 
Hattie was your lawful gardeen, and suppose 
I showed a paper she signed, making me your 
gardeen after her death ?”” 

He drew out a folded paper as he spoke, and 
held it up before Kit, triumphantly. 

“I won't go with you for anything!” she said, 















“HE USED THREATS AND MADE PROMISES.” 


“You'd have to, But come, tell me where 
you're staying now.” 

“I’m staying up there.” She pointed to our 
house. “And they're good to me, Nat Ray, 
better than you ever were, You won't try to 
take me away from them, will you?” 

Ter voice changed to one of entreaty, and the 
man’s face suddenly lighted. Heaffected a smile 
that was really a grin as he said, in a cajoling 
tone: 

“Staying up there, hey? Well, Kitty, my 
girl, that’s just where I’d rather have you than 
anyother place, it’s just where you kin be of so 
much use to me that if you'll do me a trifling 
little service up there I'll be on my way to 
Australia to-morrow, and you'll never see me 
again as long as yon live. If you'll do it, I'l 


hand you over this gardeen paper your Aunt 
Hat give me, and you can burn it up, and then 
you'll be free to choose your own garden.” 

“What is it you want me to do?” asked Kit, 
eagerly. 

“The most triflin’ little service in the world, 
‘You just slip down after they’ve all gone to bel 
to-night and unbolt the front door—oh, don't 
Jook so skeered! I aint goin’ to harm a soul,” 

“What do you want to get in for?” 

“Well, that Mr. Reed has a trifle of money, 
just a few dollars, in the house that he don't 
need, and it would help me on my way to 
Australia. If I did as well there as I'm sured 
do, I’d pay it all back some time. I would for 
sure, Kit, Couldn’t you snoop around a little, 
Kit, and find out where he keeps his pocketbook? 
Mind, 'll give you the gardeen paper and lear 
out for Australia toanorrow, if you'll do i 

Poor Kit! Ter moral perceptions had been 9 
misled under the tutelage of this man and her 
aunt that she hardly knew right from wrong, 
But she had a sense of gratitude. 

“I don’t want to, Nat. ‘They've been govd to 
me,” she said, 

‘He used threats and made promises until Kit 
left him with the understanding that she would 
doas he wished. 

By ten o'clock our house was dark and sient, 
Kit slept alone in a little room over the kitchen, 
At about eleven o'clock she stole down-stain 
stealthily and silently. Slowly she turned the 
key in the lock of the front door, ‘The door made 
no sound as she opened it wide enough to step 
out on a little porch over the door. 

A moment later a man stole around the comer 
of the house and stepped on the porch in his 
stocking feet. 

“That you, Kit?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” 

“Did you find out where the money was?” 

“Yes” 

“Where, Kit, where?” 

“I won't tell you.” 

“What?” 

“I won't tell you, and I won't let you into the 
house! I won't, I won’t! I’ve locked the door 
behind me and I'll throw the key away if you 
come nearer!” 

“I—I_see here, Kit, you know me, and you 
Imow I won't stand no fooling! Give me that 
key and let me in or Pl —” 

“I don’t care what you do, Nat! I don’t care 
about the gardeen papers, or anything, I know 
that these are: good folks, and I’ve seen what's 
right now. I won't let you in, I won't! You 
can kill me, but —” E 

“Tt’s what Pll do!” said theman, with an oath, 
as he strode forward, 

‘Three times Kit’s shrill voice rose in screams 
for help. ‘There was a sound of scuffling and 
struggling and all was still on the porch. 

Father bounded out of bed at Kit’s first scream, 
and Aunt Perlina was half-way down the stairs 
with a bedquilt trailing. behind her when Kit 
screamed for the third time. 

“It’s Kit!” she said to father, as he ran into 
the hall. “She's outdoors some 
where!” 

‘They found Kit, bleeding and 
insensible, on the porch, 

“T just believe that Nat Ray is 
at the bottom of this!” said Aunt 
Perlina, as father carried Kit into 
the house, 

She was unconscious all night, 
and her first words in the morning 
were: * 

“He didn’t get it, did he?” 

“Get what ?” asked Aunt Perlina. 

“Mr. Reed’s money. Nat Ray 
didn’t get it, did he? He said he 
would. And O Aunt Perlina, can 

he take me away from you with 
those garden papers?” 

“‘Gardeen’ fiddlesticks!” said 
Aunt Perlina, when she bad 
heard the story. “No court in 
the land would let him be your 
guardian now. Don’t you worry 
about that. He won't show up 
again’ around’ here. I gues 
you've done with Mr, Nat Ray 
for good, now, Kit.” 

‘This proved tre. Kit uever 
siw him again. Before she hal 
Tecovered from her injuries, 
father amd mother had decided 
that she should remain at out 
house permanently, an arrange 
ment that greatly pleased Aust 
Perlina, and one which I may 

add, we never had cause to regret. 

“You ought to come and live with us, to, 
Aunt Perlina,” said my mother, 

“Me—live in one place! Sakes alive, Jane 
Reed, what are you thinking about? 1 don't 
need reclaiming. “Catch me giving up my inde 
pendence that way!” 

“But you'd be just as independent, I'd nover 
think of interfering with you,” said my mother 

“Well, I guess nobody'd try that J?” sail Aunt 
Perlina. “E expect you mean right—1 know 
you do,—but you don’t understand, Me—why, 
I live? 1 see folks. I know what's going 02 
everywhere. I'm welcome anywhere. And 
what on earth about three hundred Jonesom 
women, that don’t get beyond their own doors 
twice a month, would do without the news and 
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